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Our Contributors 


The Editor has asked one of our most dis- 
tinguished and energetic members, DoroTuy 
C. Srratron, to write for the JoHRNAL on 
the recent Goals for Americans: Programs for 
Action in the Sixties, the Report of President 
Eisenhower’s Commission. The Chairman of 
the Commission was Henry M. Wriston, and 
Vice Chairman, Frank Pace, Jr. Other mem- 
bers were Edwin C. Canham, James B. Con- 
ant, Colgate W. Darden, Jr., Crawford H. 
Greenwalt, Alfred M. Gruenther, Learned 
Hand, Clark Kerr, James R. Killian, Jr., and 
George Meany. 


Interpreting the whole of the report would 
have been an impossible task in the space avail- 
able. Dr. Stratton has, therefore, chosen to 
show how many of the central themes of the 
report give especial significance to the state- 
ments made about women. In view of our con- 
vention theme, “Changing Patterns in the 
Lives of Men and Women,” readers will find 
this review unusually stimulating. 


MELvENE DraHEim HarpeE is a Professor 
in the Department of Higher Education at 
Florida State University, ‘Tallahassee, and 
Specialist in Student Personnel Training. Her 
suggestions for improving the climate of learn- 
ing on the campus are part of an address made 
at the annual Convention of the Michigan 
Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
at Michigan State University, October 1960. 


Vircinia R. Kirxsrive is Director of Wom- 
en’s Activities, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Her study of 
group methods summarizes some of the find- 
ings of her doctor’s thesis, carried out at the 
same University in the School of Education, 
under the direction of Professor Mitchell 
Dreese. 


Anne Marotp Lee is Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Home Economics 
at Indiana State College, Terre Haute. Dr. 
Lee’s report on the married women students 
on her campus grows out of a thesis prepared 
as a candidate for the doctor’s degree at Indi- 
ana University. 


EvizaBeTH HartsHorn, Dean of Women, 
Denison University, was asked by the College 
and University Sections of NAWDC to solicit 
information about current practices or innova- 
tions in freedom for women students and the 
Editor has in turn asked her to condense her 
study for the JournaL. We are grateful for 
this useful and stimulating report. 


ELxien Faircuitp is Assistant Professor of 
Education and Co-Director of the Student 
Dean Program at Syracuse University. 
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Highlights from the Report of President Eisenhower's 


Commission on National Goals 


DOROTHY C. STRATTON 


The past year has seen many Amer- 
icans, both individually and in groups, 
trying to restate the goals of their 
society in view of the challenge of the 
1960’s. These efforts have been stim- 
ulated by the stepped-up conflict of 
ideologies, the Presidential campaign, 
and the persistently and deliberately 
distorted picture of the goals of the 
United States given to the world by 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

Among the most widely known of 
the individual statements were those 
by the Presidential candidates in the 
series of “Great Debates,” seen and 
heard over television by millions of 
Americans, and those set forth in Life 
and The New York Times under the 
general title of “The National Pur- 
pose.” Two of the recent statements 
from especially appointed groups of 
Americans were the Rockefeller Panel 
Report on American Democracy, en- 
titled The Power of the Democratic 
Idea, and the Report of President 
Eisenhower’s Commission on Nation- 
al Goals. 

President Eisenhower requested his 
Commission “to develop a broad out- 
line of coordinated national policies 
and programs and to set up a series of 
goals in various areas of national ac- 
tivity.” Their efforts were to be non- 
partisan and to have no connection 
with the government. The Report 
was submitted to the President on 
November 16, 1960. It is available 


in book form under the title, Goals 
for Americans.’ 

The book opens with the report of 
the Commission, which is divided into 
three parts: Goals at Home, Goals 
Abroad, and A Financial Accounting. 
The second section consists of a series 
of chapters written by individual ex- 
perts at the invitation of the Commis- 
sion. These chapters cover a wide 
range of topics, including education, 
equality, the democratic process, liv- 
ing conditions, farm policy, techno- 
logical change, economic growth, dis- 
armament, defense, and foreign eco- 
nomic policy. They were drawn upon 
by the Commission in formulating its 
Report. 

Through no fault of the Commis- 
sion, the Report ran into a series of 
circumstances that may cause it to re- 
ceive less attention than it deserves. 
As the wheel of national events 
turned, the Report was submitted not 
only to an outgoing President, but to 
an outgoing Administration as well. 
The attention of the country was fo- 
cused on the ideas of the incoming 
President. The people were, under- 
standably, somewhat a-weary of dis- 
cussions on goals. The New York 
Times gave the Report lukewarm 
editorial support, although it printed 


1 Published by the American Assembly of Columbia 


University, as a paperback Spectrum Book, Prentice 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1960, 372 pp. 
$1.00. : 
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the text in full. These factors, how- 
ever, should not cause us to under- 
estimate the value of the Report. It 
contains the thinking of some of our 
ablest and most devoted citizens (see 
“Our Contributors”), not only on 
goals, but on programs of action. 

Since readers of the JourNaAL are 
professional educators, there is a com- 
pelling temptation to touch only upon 
the chapter dealing specifically with 
Education, and to refine this selection 
still further by discussing only those 
topics that bear directly upon the pro- 
fessional concerns of the NAWDC 
membership. This temptation has 
been resisted for three good reasons. 
First, the professional interests of our 
readers are wide and deep. Second, 
both as Americans and as educators, 
our primary concern is with the state- 
ments of general goals. Third, a dis- 
cussion of the chapter on Education, 
excised from its setting, would fail to 
give full weight to the central place 
of education throughout the whole 
Report. 

With these guideposts in mind, our 
comments will touch first upon the 
Report of the Commission, drawing 
upon discussions in several individual 
chapters, then upon some of the goals 
and programs for action in education 
that appear most closely related to the 
interests of NAWDC members. The 
discussion of education will include 
certain of the recommendations on 
equality of opportunity. Finally, a 
few thoughts will be offered on the 
implementation of the Report. 


Goats aT HoME 


This part of the Report begins by 
emphasizing the importance of the 
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individual. “The status of the indi- 
vidual must remain our primary con- 
cern.” This reinforces the statement 
in the Introduction which reads: “The 
paramount goal of the United States 
was set long ago. It is to guard the 
rights of the individual, to ensure his 
development, and to enlarge his op- 
portunity.” This emphasis on the in- 
dividual is the central cable of the 
Report, binding other goals and pro- 
grams of action together. 

The basic first chapter on The [n- 
dividual is written by the Chairman 
of the Commission, Henry Wriston, 
President Emeritus of Brown Uni- 
versity. He points out that there is 
no such thing as “mass education,” 
that education is a wholly individual 
process and that the life of the mind 
remains a private life. We are re- 
minded that ideas come from indi- 
viduals and that progress stems from 
ideas. Dr. Wriston states plainly that 
conformity is not the way to progress, 
that without independence of mind 
there is no freedom of the individual. 
He continues: “Therefore education 
should never overaccent ‘adjust- 
ment.’ ” 


Counselors are well aware that the 
term “adjustment” is currently under 
a cloud. Sometimes one gets the im- 
pression that the counselor who is en- 
deavoring to help a student to accept 
enough of his world so as not to spend 
a disproportionate amount of his en- 
ergy fighting it, could not possibly 
care whether he learns to write Eng- 
lish or to appreciate the Greek myths. 
Professionals in the field of counsel- 
ing could assist in dissipating the fog 
surrounding the word “adjustment” 
by making clear to the public that 
there is not only no conflict between 
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adjustment and learning, but that 
without a reasonable amount of ad- 
justment, learning takes place only 
with difficulty, if at all. It is impor- 
tant also to differentiate between con- 
formity and adjustment. 

The Commission’s position on 
Equality is unequivocal. They are 
firm in stating that all barriers to 
equality before the law, to education, 
to employment, to promotion, to 
home ownership, to voting, must be 
eliminated. This emphasis returns 
significantly in the discussion on Edu- 
cation and Equality of Opportunity. 

In speaking of The Democratic 
Process, the Commission believes that 
instituitons of the Federal Govern- 
ment require improvement, but not 
drastic change, and stress is laid on 
the importance of united efforts to en- 
courage competent, imaginative peo- 
ple to enter public service. Educators, 
and particularly counselors, will be a 
key factor in implementing this rec- 
ommendation. To do this in good 
conscience means believing that the 
contribution to society and the re- 
wards to the individual are fully as 
great in public service as in private 
business. 

Recommendations in the Arts and 
Sciences include strengthening basic 
research and encouraging those young 
people who have the capacity to pre- 
pare for the professions, not only to 
do so, but to start their course of 
study early. Fresh emphasis is placed 
on foreign languages and on con- 
tinued improvement in_ teaching 
them, as well as stimulation and sup- 
port of all the arts. 

Estimates made for the Commis- 
sion in the area of Economic Growth 
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indicate that an annual increase in the 
gross national product of 3.4 per cent 
can be achieved without extraordinary 
stimulation. Other estimates, also 
made by qualified economists, predict 
a growth rate up to 5 percent annual- 
ly. Since there will be approximately 
13,500,000 net new additions to the 
work force during the next ten years, 
it becomes more obvious why such 
growth is essential. There is some 
difference of opinion as to whether 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion could be carried out with the 3.4 
growth figure and several members 
of the Commission, including George 
Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, 
think 3.4 too conservative and prefer 
a figure of 4.5 to 5 per cent. 

Attention is given not only to the 
need for encouraging Technological 
Change as a powerful means of ad- 
vancing the economy, but also to the 
need for guarding against any adverse 
impact from it upon individuals. 
Large-scale education and retraining 
programs will continue to be required 
in industry and perhaps in educational 
institutions. 

In the field of Education, the Re- 
port urges increased financial support, 
stresses the need for more and better 
teachers, enlarged facilities, and 
changes in curricula and methods. 
Specifically, the Commission recom- 
mends that small and _ inefficient 
school districts be consolidated; that 
every state should have a high-level 
board of education; that teachers’ sal- 
aries be improved; that two-year col- 
leges should be within commuting 
distance of most high school gradu- 
ates; that graduate school capacity 
be approximately doubled; that adult 
education play a more vital role, stres- 
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sing a new emphasis on education 
throughout life. 

Other major areas covered are 
agriculture, housing, and health and 
welfare. Recommendations in these 
fields are equally as important to so- 
ciety as in the above areas, and coun- 
selors would do well to study the Re- 
port’s excellent brief statements about 
them. 

What do our Goals at Home add 
up to? They say that our basic goals, 
established when our country was 
founded, have not changed and that 
our task is to make further progress 
toward their fulfillment and to do it 
without delay. This progress must 
include providing educational oppor- 
tunity to each person according to his 
capacity and increasing our efforts to 
remove barriers to equality of oppor- 
tunity in every area of life. While 
the course of our lives will be affected 
by the ideological struggle between 
the United States and the Communist 
bloc, our goals should be our own, not 
determined by external pressure. 
Above all, the right of every individ- 
ual to seek God in his own way, to 
have freedom of choice in educational 
objectives, in employment, and in 
ways to personal fulfillment are still 
the most essential. These rights must 
be preserved. 


Goats ABROAD 


Our basic foreign policy is held to 
be the preservation of our own inde- 
pendence and free institutions. The 
Communist threat is not understated. 
“Communist aggression and subver- 
sion threaten all that we seek to do at 
home and abroad. .. . The power and 
opportunities of the Sino-Soviet na- 
tions are such that it will be a major 
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task to prevent their expansion in the 
coming decade.” 

We are given a forecast of continu- 
ing international tensions, of high 
Federal expenditures for armament, 
of the necessity of increasing aid to 
less developed countries, hopefully 
with more help from other “devel- 
oped” countries, of the importance of 
maintaining and strengthening our 
control of nuclear weapons through 
effective international inspection. 
Steadfast support of the United Na- 
tions as the chief instrument for 
building a genuine community of na- 
tions is strongly urged. 


A FinancraL AccounTING 


The Commission tells us that we 
face the prospect, though by no means 
the certainty, that taxes will continue 
at something like their present level 
through the decade, and may even 
have to be increased. Expenditures 
for education, foreign aid, housing, 
transportation, research, health, and 
reservation of open space are expected 
to rise materially. 

A majority of the Commission be- 
lieves that if our economic growth 
proceeds at an annual rate of 3.4 per 
cent or better and if certain reforms 
are made, the levels of public spend- 
ing required to realize the recommen- 
dations can be attained. 


EpuCATION AND EquALITy OF 
OPpporTUNITY 


In the opening paragraph of the 
chapter on Education a sentence writ- 
ten by John W. Gardner, once read, 
can hardly be forgotten or pushed 
aside. ““We wish each one to be wor- 
thy of a free society, and capable of 
strengthening a free society.” How 
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much closer to the attainment of this 
all-important goal will we move in 
the Sixties? In pondering the ramifi- 
cations of this sentence of Mr. Gard- 
ner’s, we think at once of the human 
and financial costs of the too-large 
segment of our people who on ac- 
count of moral weaknesses are not 
worthy of a free society and of those 
who because of physical, mental, edu- 
cational, or emotional weaknesses, or 
some combination of these, are not 
capable of strengthening a free socie- 
ty. But surely, another great loss to 
our country arises from the under- 
utilization of those who are capable 
and this loss we can all do much to 
forestall. Sometimes under-utiliza- 


tion is due to lack of drive on the part 
of the individual. Sometimes it is due 
to a failure on the part of our leader- 


ship to call forth the best energies of 
the able. We shall need to move on 
both fronts, to step up our rehabilita- 
tion programs and to find ways to 
evoke the latent abilities of the able, 
particularly in the public service. 


Mr. Gardner does not hesitate to 
state his own primary goals and pri- 
orities for education. He says: “In 
dealing with students, the first goal is 
equality of opportunity. . . . Some 
subjects are more important than oth- 
ers. Reading is the most important 
of all... . Mathematics is second only 
to reading as a priority subject in ele- 
mentary school.” 

Guidance is recognized as an ines- 
capable necessity. Mr. Gardner urges, 
however, that we not be so eager to 
provide counselors that we accept un- 
qualified persons. “The requirements 
are vague today and permit many un- 
qualified people to become counselors. 
By 1970 no state should require less 
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than the M.A. and certification re- 
quirements should ensure that newly 
entering counselors are professionally 
competent.” NAWDC not only has a 
stake in the kinds of academic require- 
ments that will be set, but also in see- 
ing that the personal and human 
qualities are not undervalued. Credits 
don’t always make counselors. 

Institutions beyond the secondary 
school are expected to enroll up to 
50 percent of the college-age popula- 
tion by 1970. To provide the expan- 
sion of facilities of all kinds needed 
to cope with this influx, the additional 
teachers, the differentiation of cur- 
ricula to meet varying abilities, and 
the new teaching aids, will demand 
all-out effort at local, state, and Fed- 
eral levels. Mr. Gardner does not 
fear the role of the Federal govern- 
ment, although he admits freely that 
he does not know just what that role 
should be. 


President Kennedy’s task force on 
education sees the role of the Federal 
government as a permanent one and 
makes specific recommendations for 
increasing Federal aid. 

Certain of the educational goals 
carry deadlines for action. For exam- 
ple: “By 1970 discrimination in high- 
er education should be entirely over- 
come. Every state must make progress 
in good faith toward desegregation of 
publicly supported schools.” Clark 
Kerr, President of the University of 
California‘and a member of the Com- 
mission, goes further in his individual 
comment and is supported by James 
Killian, Jr., Chairman of the Corpo- 
ration, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Kerr says: “I 
should prefer to state that discrimina- 
tion in education (not only higher 
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education) should be entirely over- 
come by 1970. Similarly, our goal 
should be the complete elimination 
by 1970 of discriminatory practices in 
employment, housing, and in the pro- 
vision of other services and facilities. 
These goals are both essential and at- 
tainable. Granted that difficult prob- 
lems exist, they can and must be 
solved during the present decade.” 
For some deans and counselors, prog- 
ress toward elimination of discrimina- 
tion in educational opportunity will 
require a high order of personal cour- 
age and practical commitment. 

Mr. Gardner is emphatic on our 
national need to use the abilities of 
women. He points out that although 
women now constitute 36 per cent of 
the working force, their rate of entry 
into the professions has declined and 
that while women win some 30 per 
cent of the B.A. degrees, they take 
only about 10 per cent of the Ph.D.’s. 


His comment is: “Such waste of 
talent is a relic of the past. We can 
afford it no longer.” He suggests that 
colleges and graduate schools make it 
easy for women to continue their edu- 
cation part-time (or interrupt it tem- 
porarily) during the period of heavi- 
est family obligation. 

The Report of the Commission 
contains repeated statements on the 
need to achieve equality for women 
and to make full use of their abilities. 
For example, following the sentence 
already quoted, “The status of the 
individual must remain our primary 
concern,” we find: “From this con- 
cern springs our purpose to achieve 
equal treatment of men and women, 
to enlarge their incentive, and to ex- 
pand their opportunities for self-de- 
velopment and self-expression.” 
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The opening sentence on Equality 
is: “Vestiges of religious prejudice, 
handicaps to women, and, most im- 
portant, discrimination on the basis of 
race must be recognized as morally 
wrong, economically wasteful, and in 
many respects dangerous. In this 
decade we must sharply lower these 
stubborn barriers.” 

One of the strongest statements 
comes in the Chairman’s excellent 
first chapter: “The fullest develop- 
ment of every individual is hindered 
by under-estimating the potential of 
a majority—women. They own much 
of the wealth of the nation; but in its 
management, in the direction of poli- 
cies concerning it, not to say in the 
political operations which determine 
the atmosphere in which wealth is 
created, they are still discriminated 
against. At a time when women con- 
stitute nearly a third of the labor 
force it makes no sense from the 
standpoint of an expanding economy 
to apply social sanctions which limit 
their earning power, and deprive the 
economy of their executive abilities, 
their capacity for scientific research, 
and even their highest technical skills. 
The union of family life and career is 
possible to a degree never before con- 
ceivable. Yet barriers of pride and 
prejudice are needless hurdles for 
women to surmount.” Women could 
hardly have fared better if there had 
been one or more on the Commission 
itself! 

Lest the preceding excerpts should 
appear unduly weighted toward wom- 
en’s_ professional contributions, it 
should be noted that in its Concluding 
Word the Commission says: “The 
family is at the heart of society. The 
educational process begins and is 
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served most deeply in the home.” 


Our PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


If the Report of the Commission 
is to accomplish its purpose, it must 
come alive in action. The question is, 
“How?” 

The first step involves an individ- 
ual commitment to the goals and to 
the programs for action. For certainly 
they will not be achieved by wishing. 
They will not only have to be worked 
for, but in some instances suffered for. 
With Khrushchev’s threat, “We will 
bury you,” hanging over us, the 
urgency of progress is inescapable. 
It should, of course, be equally so 
without the threat. 

Only if every responsible citizen 
able to do so will devote a portion of 
his life to the public good, in addition 
to the work by which he earns his liv- 
ing, does it appear that we can make 
significant progress toward achieving 
our goals by 1970. The title of the 
published document is not Goals for 
America, but Goals for Americans, 
making it clear that these goals are 
personal in nature. 

A dean or counselor is fortunate in 
that the profession she has chosen 
makes a basic contribution to the goals 
of our society every day. She goes to 
her office knowing that the day will 
be devoted to helping individuals 
achieve their educational goals, even 
though the time may be spent in com- 
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mittee meetings. However, to a stu- 
dent a dean’s work may appear to be 
just the way the dean makes her liv- 
ing. For this reason it is infinitely 
important that students see that a 
part of the lives of their advisers is 
devoted to the public service, as dis- 
tinct from their professional work. 
It is because deans are in a strategic 
position to influence students that 
their example is vital. Albert Schweit- 
zer has said: “In influencing men, 
example is not the most important 
thing. It is the only thing.” 

Part of the energy devoted to pub- 
lic service may well be expanded in 
developing projects for youth that 
call for discipline, intellectual effort, 
and moral commitment to the public 
interest. Who is in a better position 
than the educators to conceive of such 
projects and to bring them into being? 
Some energy may need to be expend- 
ed in opening multiple opportunities 
for intelligent, capable women to 
serve on high-level boards, commis- 
sions, and task forces. This means 
finding a breakthrough into policy- 
making levels. 

Our personal responsibilities are 
summed up in the final word of the 
Commission: “A basic goal for each 
American is to achieve a sense of re- 
sponsibility as broad as his world-wide 
concerns and as compelling as the 
dangers and opportunities he con- 
fronts.” 








Personnel Services For Improving the Campus 


Climate of Learning 


MELVENE DRAHEIM HARDEE 


Man as an extra-planetary satellite 
is a near-reality. Basic to an under- 
standing of his “rocketeer role” is 
familiarity with the phenomenon of 
Zero G, weightlessness, which may be 
achieved either by an artificial satel- 
lite traveling at such speed and in 
such trajectory as to counter-balance 
the effect of gravity or by a satellite 
travelling so far out in space that the 
gravitational field is too weak to be 
noticed. 

Student personnel workers would 
do well to consider this phenomenon. 
Many of them have become artificial 
(not true) satellites devoid of suffi- 
cient mass to give them influence in 
their own institutions. Or they are, 
wittingly or unwittingly, being pro- 
pelled from campus launching pads so 
far afield of their utility that the col- 
lege exerts no real pull on them— 
nor they on it. That the image of the 
student personnel worker is distorted 
is evident from the castigations of 
spokesmen in other disciplines. 


Tue Bars OF THE CRITIC 


Henry Wriston, Chairman of the 
President’s Commission on National 
Goals, contends that counseling has 
not been a summons to students to 
express their natural talents. He 
affirms that counselors have empha- 
sized security before all else, urging 
students to aim for specific jobs be- 


cause there are plenty of vacancies 
and consequently little danger of un- 
employment (1). Robert Hoopes, 
Vice-President of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, assails the 
“unrealistic faith” which counselors 
place in the “nearly infallible” pre- 
dictive value of vocational aptitude 
tests conducted around the 14- and 
15-year age level. He contends that 
opportunities for a young person to 
discover the humanities will be pretty 
meager if he feels at age 14 he must 
decide definitely on a life’s vocation 
(2). 
Richard La Piere, sociologist, writes 
caustically of the indulgence of coun- 
selors, commenting that the most 
numerous and active advocates of ad- 
justment via the course of least effort 
are the student counselors, who are 
now part of the administrative appa- 
ratus of most large high schools and 
of many colleges. He contends that 
counselors ascertain through tests 
what particular subject the student 
will find easiest as a major and what 
vocational career will be the least de- 
manding in view of his interests, emo- 
tional make-up and existing skills. 
Thus, La Piere believes that the stu- 
dent who has been carefully wet- 
nursed through primary school and 
gently escorted through high school 
and on into college may be absolved 
from making any important decision 
for himself (3). 
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Aware of these criticisms and mis- 
understandings, can we convince a 
starry-eyed but not wholly gullible 
student personnel trainee that what 
he will be doing on the campus will 
be “significant”? The zeal that the 
graduate student demonstrates for 
helping the helpless and re-treading 
the tired, the beaten and bereft is ad- 
mirable. Zest and zeal, while impor- 
tant, are not enough in the 1960’s. 
He must be something more than a 
Pied Piper luring students into Elys- 
ian fields of ephemeral “content- 
ment.” The student personnel work- 
er whom we are shooting from the 
launching pad these days must have 
enough weight or mass to create a 
significant gravitational field of his 
own, must be able to hold his course, 
interact with administration and fac- 
ulty in an orderly and purposeful 
way. 


TuHeE CLIMATE OF LEARNING 


Essentially, the student personnel 
worker must understand the climate 
of learning on his campus and con- 
tribute to it. To so do, he must make 
every effort to understand the spirit 
of the learner. My view of the cli- 
mate of learning springs, in part, from 
reading a wafer-thin book by Ordway 
Tead which bears that title, and in 
which he asks some searching ques- 
tions about the functions of the stu- 
dent personnel worker: 


If those responsible for shaping the content 
of college education do not know what they 
want to see learned, what personal qualities 
they expect the growth process to include, and 
what kind of adults, with what kinds of com- 
petences they would like to be able to point to 
with pride in their alumni, they will never 
get far in organizing a unified program to as- 
sure genuine learning (4). 
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To make a more specific applica- 
tion—who shapes the content of edu- 
cation on your campus? Are you in- 
cluded in the “shapers”? What do 
educators—including you or not in- 
cluding you—want students to learn? 
What personal qualities does your 
college curriculum seek to build? 
Who are the alumni to whom you 
point with pride? What did you, 
through your specialty, contribute to 
their growth and accomplishment? 


Do you agree with Tead that: 


A comprehensive counseling program, with 
guidance personnel integrated as closely as pos- 
sible with the instructional staff and the cur- 
ricular process, constitutes a major, essential 
adjunct of any systematic effort to have stu- 
dents come to terms with an aggressive learn- 
ing program. . . . Only with humane, wise, 
and comprehensive guidance will this learning 
objective be obtainable. ... (5). 


Note that this statement under- 
scores the integration of guidance 
personnel with the instructional staff. 
A decade ago, a group of college ad- 
ministrators, student personnel work- 
ers, and representatives from educa- 
tional agencies, formulated a set of 
twelve future needs, of which the sec- 
ond, achieving a higher degree of in- 
tegration between student personnel 
services and instructional programs, 
called for joint policy-making com- 
mittees, more facts about students, 
better in-service training programs 
for faculty members, case conferences 
involving teachers and personnel 
workers, and teams of teachers and 
counselors who would study group 
dynamics, general education, and the 
extra-class aspects of the learning (6). 

In my opinion, the most effective 
thrust toward integration of student 
personnel services and instructional 
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programs has come about through the 
initiation and implementation of pro- 
grams of organized faculty advising. 
In increasing numbers the traditional 
confidant of the student—the teacher 
—has been accorded a place in the 
program of counseling in line with 
his proven abilities, with a special 
title, adviser, to designate his services. 

The thrust in this latter instance 
has come from academic personnel 
moving toward the student personnel 
practitioner. What activity can be 
discerned which has been initiated by 
student personnel workers moving 
toward instructional personnel? How 
do student personnel workers con- 
ceive their role in the organization of 
a unified program to assure genuine 
learning? 


ConcEeRNs OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Not all student personnel workers 
are attuned to the motion and com- 
motion in higher education—to the 
concerns, complexities, and com- 
pounding problems of administrators 
and teachers in the unending variety 
of programs found in the more than 
2000 institutions of higher education 
today. Ina tally of the program con- 
tent for four annual meetings of the 
Association for Higher Education, I 
find these topics occurring and re- 
curring: programs of general or basic 
education; ways and means for the 
preparation, selection and “in-service 
training” of college teachers; pro- 
grams for better articulation between 
high school and junior college, junior 
and senior college, and undergraduate 
and graduate programs; student 
values and student motivations for 
learning; principles for organizing, 
financing, and managing colleges of 


a given size and type; means for 
identifying and educating the tal- 
ented; methods for improving public 
relations and increasing the constitu- 
ent services—educational extension, 
governmental and industrial research, 
business and community consulting, 
etc.; evaluation of developments in 
television and other media applicable 
to teaching; and the study of faculty 
morale, or working conditions, and 
professional status. These are some 
of the weighty concerns of adminis- 
trators and teachers on present day 
campuses. J believe the weight or 
weightlessness of student personnel 
workers, as adjudged, ts im direct pro- 
portion to the amount of terest 
shown by them in these matters of in- 
stitutional concern and the extent of 
their participation in them. 
Specifically, how well acquainted 
are you with the beehive-like (some 
call it termite-like) structure of your 
campus—the power structure? How 
familiar are you with the physical 
plant, the human plant, the curricular 
canopy? How sophisticated are you 
about the budget of the institution— 
its income and outgo? As for the fac- 
ulty, does it surprise you that biolo- 
gists, historians, physiologists, and 
physicists are concerned with student 
values? Are you interested in the 
conditions of work of teaching fac- 
ulty? How does your presence, your 
place in the budget, your office and 
its accoutrements, affect the morale 
of the faculty? How well have you 
kept pace with educational television 
and other media designed for improv- 
ing teaching in college? What is the 
relationship between ‘“teacher-less 
teaching” and the functions assigned 
to personnel workers? Does “teacher- 
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less teaching” presage moves toward 
“counselor-less counseling”? 

It is obvious that some personnel 
workers have been so much concerned 
with problems tangential to the major 
concerns of higher education that they 
have operated on the periphery, cir- 
cling aimlessly in outer space, with 
resulting ineffectiveness for the main 
business of the campus, which is Jearn- 
ing. The reason may be that the real 
potential of the student personnel 
worker is not fully understood and 
cannot therefore be explored maining- 
fully by him. Or, it may be that, 
though the student personnel worker 
himself understands the limitless pos- 
sibilities for contributing to the cli- 
mate of learning, he has been so often 
overlooked and thwarted on his cam- 
pus that random circling in space is 
the only motion left for him. A vision 
of hope and of the increased possi- 
bility for effective future participa- 
tion needs to be portrayed. 

One of the noteworthy discussion 
topics in the Association for Higher 
Education in a recent year was titled: 
“How Can A Campus Climate Be 
Created for the Favorable Develop- 
ment of Quality Programs by Involv- 
ing the Participation of Faculty, Stu- 
dents, and Administrators.” Why 
was not this question phrased: “the 
participation of faculty, students, and 
administrators including student per- 
sonnel workers.” The first analyst on 
the panel of speakers offered six hy- 
potheses as basic for a successful unify- 
ing of the campus to provide a climate 
for quality programs: (a) decision by 
persuasion, (b) broad base of partici- 
pation, (c) implementation of legis- 
lation, (d) adequate communication 
in regard to change and reason for 


change, (e) follow-up on changes to 
assess their transitory or superficial 
nature, and (f) use of talents at hand 
(8). 

Since there was no spokesman for 
student personnel work on the panel 
as it was presented, analysis is here 
made to show the contributions and 
the responsibilities of student person- 
nel workers who are involved in the 
process of creating a climate of learn- 
ing: 

1, They should contribute to institutional 
decisions by participating in campus-wide 
studies, discussing new plans, surveying old, 
and dealing persuasively in these matters. This 
assumes of course that student personnel work- 
ers possess skill in argumentation and debate, 
and that they are knowledgeable about the 
processes of persuasion. 

2. They should be included in the broad- 
scale plans for building the desired climate of 
learning. This requires their thorough knowl- 
edge of the topics under discussion and of the 
issues at stake. It may also require the pre- 
paring of an initial brief or outline of the 
facts basic to decision-making together with 
the mapping of strategy for accomplishing the 
objectives. 

3. They will perforce be implementers of 
legislation on any campus. Since they will see 
institutional policy put to test, it argues that 
they should be included at appropriate levels 
in the formulation of campus-wide policy. 
This requires that student personnel workers 
show a continuing interest in matters under 
discussion and appreciate methods for policy 
implementation. It necessitates, too, an under- 
standing of the “price” for certain decisions, 
i.e., the extent to which budget is encumbered, 
taxed, or over-extended, 

4. They deserve to be accommodated in 
the network of communications fashioned for 
channelling information on campus. Too often 
personnel workers learn too little and too late 
of change, having been circumvented in the 
legislation and being left with no fore-knowl- 
edge of the purpose and intent of the change. 
The personnel workers must have knowledge 
of the possibilities and means for communicat- 
ing effectively, and experience in the use of 
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the various media available to them. 

5. They will observe and experience the 
effect of change in campus policy. They are 
in a position to give off-the-cuff comments 
and to evaluate in detail changes as they affect 
students. This assumes that the personnel 
worker is knowledgeable about criteria for 
evaluating the worth of a plan or procedure. 

6. That student personnel workers have 
abilities often times overlooked by academicians 
and top-level administrators may be the result 
of their inability to demonstrate fully their 
talents. The specialties of student personnel 
workers vary; some are adept in critical think- 
ing, others in aesthetic appreciation, still oth- 
ers show expertness as disciplinarians, detail- 
ists, organizers, financiers, public relations offi- 
cers, and so on. To attune the ear and eye 
of top level administrators on campuses to the 
capabilities of student personnel workers, indi- 
vidually and as a group, is a continuing task 
in which each student personnel worker him- 
self has direct responsibility. 


Student personnel workers have 
“inner space” significance. If a pro- 
gram of general education is being 
developed on a given campus, they 
deserve representation in the discus- 
sion. Humanities coursework con- 
cerns itself with moral philosophy, 
but so does residence hall living. The 
social science classes express concern 
for man’s relation to man in complex 
and changing social settings; so do 
campus organizations existing close at 
hand. Science classes place stress upon 
the scientific method—on logical, pre- 
dictable, precise and measurable pro- 
cedures in the study of the phenomena 
of growth, mutation, and differentia- 
tion in the science laboratory. But so 
is there the possibility of applying a 
scientific method for viewing and as- 
sessing the growth processes of human 
entities in the crucible of the residence 
hall, sorority house, cooperative hous- 
ing unit and married student apart- 
ments. 


If innovations are to be made in 
campus-wide admissions testing, the 
committee making these considera- 
tions should include one or several 
student personnel workers. When the 
campus master plan, in its architec- 
tural detail, is submitted to the board 
of governors, the contribution of stu- 
dent personnel workers should be re- 
flected. When the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools project their pro- 
grams, it is urgent that student per- 
sonnel workers state their views about 
the housing, feeding, financing, and 
counseling of the graduate student- 
learner. 

Call these not the brash intrusions 
of a second-class educational citizenry 
but rather a major and totally war- 
ranted move toward the integration 
of the constituent parts of the campus. 
Through a variety of ways, some 
named and some others not named 
here, the student personnel worker 
can influence the climate of learning, 
finding significance in immer rather 
than outer space operation. 
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Group Approaches to Student Personnel 


Services in Higher Education 


VIRGINIA R. KIRKBRIDE 


In a time when the conflict between 
democracy and other forms of gov- 
ernment is becoming more acute al- 
most by the moment, it is important 
to reevaluate some of the elements of 
democracy and the part that educa- 
tion must play in its fight for survival. 
In any organized free society individ- 
uals must live and work in groups. 
Personal adjustment and satisfactions 
are determined to a great extent by 
one’s ability to do this in harmony 
with his associates. Student personnel 
work should be directed toward the 
accomplishment of this as one of its 
primary objectives. The good of the 
individual is uppermost, but it is rec- 
ognized that his highest potential can- 
not be attained by developing his ca- 
pacities to function as an individual 
unless at the same time he learns to 
function effectively as a working 
member of a group. 

The ability to live and work within 
groups is an art to be learned through 
training, practice and experience. 
While some individuals are more 
adept at this ability than others, it 


can by no means be considered a na- 
tive ability that flourishes without 
cultivation. Group work in student 
persorinel services offers opportunities 
for learning techniques through ex- 
perience. 

Added to the desirability of using 
group work in student personnel serv- 
ices as a laboratory for learning and 
practicing the art of working within 
groups is the economic and practical 
necessity of using this approach. With 
the present increase in school enroll- 
ments and the swelling tidal wave of 
students already being felt at the col- 
legiate level, it has become difficult, 
if not impossible, to find time and 
qualified staff to perform personnel 
work on an individual basis. The 
growing need can be met adequately 
only if group methods and techniques 
can be employed. 

It has been demonstrated through 
experience that group approaches in 
student personnel services can be used 
advantageously to reduce the need 
for individual counseling, thus saving 
time and personnel. Economy and 
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necessity alone would not be sound 
justifications for expansion in the use 
of group approaches in personnel 
services. Effectiveness in meeting the 
needs of students must be the deter- 
mining factor in their use. General 
effectiveness of group approach meth- 
ods has been demonstrated, but ade- 
quate studies are needed to determine 
the application and relative effective- 
ness of specific techniques and the 
types of situations in which specific 
approaches can be used more effec- 
tively. The group approach is a 
method of stimulating learning with- 
in assembled groups through accepted 
procedures in the areas of choice and 
adjustment in collegiate situations, 
but there are few previous studies of 
such methods, and they are either 
(a) generalizations of its effectiveness 
based on opinion rather than research, 
or (b) description and discussion of 
methods, with occasional minimal ex- 
periments on specific techniques. 

The present study of group ap- 
proaches to student personnel services 
in higher education is undertaken with 
four objectives in mind: 


1. To learn the prevalence of the 
use of various types of group practices 
in student personnel services in insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

2. To ascertain the types of situa- 
tions in which group approaches are 
being used. 

3. To determine specific factors 
related to the effectiveness of particu- 
lar group techniques. 

4. To explore and define, if pos- 
sible, the circumstances in which par- 
ticular group approaches may be used 
effectively in specific personnel serv- 
ices. Incidental to these primary ob- 
jectives of the study, certain other 
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information, such as length of time 
specific practices have been in use, 
estimated values of effectiveness, and 
recognition of personnel programs 
employing group techniques through 
giving academic credit, was sought. 


The study is in the form of a na- 
tion-wide survey through question- 
naires. Twelve group approaches 
were chosen for study: Audio-Visual 
Aids, Case Study, Group Conference, 
Group Discussion, Group Therapy, 
Leadership Training Course, Lecture, 
Multiple Counseling, Occupations 
Course, Orientation Course, Panel 
Discussion, and Role-Playing. The 
student personnel services in which 
the use of group approach methods 
seemed most likely were selected for 
study: Admissions Service, Central 
Counseling Center, Faculty Advisory 
Services, Financial Aid and Student 
Employment, Health Services, Job 
Placement Service, Orientation of 
New Students, Regulation of Student 
Conduct, Supervision of Living Ar- 
rangements and Supervision of Stu- 
dent Activities. Certain variable fac- 
tors, such as size of enrollment, sex, 
region, control, and locale, were 
studied in relation to the extensive- 
ness of the use of group approach 
methods. In addition to these vari- 
ables, other factors, such as size of 
group, qualifications of leaders, physi- 
cal facilities, specific advantages and 
disadvantages were included in the 
questionnaire for consideration as to 
their possible relationship to the effec- 
tiveness of the several approaches. 

A questionnaire was sent to 316 co- 
educational institutions listed in the 
Educational Directory 1957-58, Part 
3, Higher Education, selected by ap- 
plication of statistical random sam- 
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pling technique to the total listing of 
708 institutions. The sampling was 
done so as to include relative percent- 
ages of the total schools in each of the 
six regional accrediting associations. 
Of the 316 questionnaires sent out, 
this study was based on the 153 usable 
questionnaires which were returned. 

In this study, the analysis of the 
questionnaires yielded the following 
interpretations: 

1. Inall schools from which ques- 
tionnaire responses were received, one 
or more group approach techniques 
are being used in student personnel 
services. This does not, of course, 
provide data for full comparison; it 
does afford at least one common de- 
nominator for study. 

2. The general use of group ap- 
proach methods in personnel services 
is steadily increasing. In the three- 
year period, 1956 to the time of this 
study, the number of instances in 
which the use of group approach tech- 
niques has been started is 82, and in 
the six year period immediately pre- 
ceding, the number is 118. Total use 
begun since 1950 is 200 as compared 
with 151 in all previous years. This 
increase in use of group techniques 
may be considered indicative of either 
their effectiveness and satisfactory re- 
sults or of the economic necessity for 
their application. It is doubtful that 
either of these is solely responsible 
for the steady growth; it is more 
likely that a combination of these two 
factors has prompted it. 

3. Group approach techniques in 
all student personnel services are used 
to the greatest extent in colleges and 
universities with enrollments of 5,000 
or more students. The fact that the 
most extensive use of group tech- 
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niques appears to be in larger col- 
leges and universities may tend to 
support a conclusion that economic 
necessity is the predominant factor in 
determining use. 


4. More group approach methods 
are in use in colleges and universities 
which have enrollments with plurali- 
ties of female students. This interest- 
ing fact gives rise to several specula- 
tions. Perhaps it means that some- 
where an effort is being made to make 
education for women more economi- 
cal than for men. More likely it 
means, and this needs more explora- 
tion, that women respond better to 
the use of group techniques than do 
men. If this is true, it is probably a 
cultural difference and is in no way 
a biological distinction. 

5. Schools belonging to the West- 
ern Accrediting Association show the 
greatest mean use of group approach 
methods in student personnel services 
among the six regional associations. 
Schools belonging to the New Eng- 
land Association use the group ap- 
proach less frequently than those in 
the other five associations. A possible 
interpretation is that it reflects a dis- 
tinction between the pioneering in- 
stinct of the new and the unwilling- 
ness of the old to depart from tradi- 
tion and established practices. It may 
also be affected by differences in ne- 
cessity dictated by economic status, 
or by controls and stability in size of 
enrollments. 

6. Private, church-related schools 
make more extensive use of group ap- 
proach methods in student personnel 
services than schools under state, pri- 
vate non-denominational, or other 
control. This may be the result of a 
carry-over from religious beliefs and 
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concepts that working and living to- 
gether in harmony with people is a 
fundamental religious precept. 

7. The three group approaches re- 
ported as “relied upon most” in all 
student personnel services are the 
group discussion, group conference, 
and orientation course. To those per- 
sons in the field of student personnel 
this finding seems entirely logical. 
The three named group approaches 
have been in use for many years, and 
their results and effectiveness are 
more widely known and accepted 
than are those which have been used 
less extensively. As “success breeds 
success” so use brings popularity and 
greater use. 

8. The specific personnel services 
in which group approaches are re- 
ported as “relied upon most” are 
Orientation of New Students, Central 
Counseling Center and Supervision of 
Student Activities. Such a finding is 
a rather obvious one. The very na- 
ture of these personnel services is such 
as to practically preclude the individ- 
ual approach, leaving the use of the 
group approach as the only alterna- 
tive. 

9. Those reporting were offered 
ten opinions as to advantages of the 
group approaches. Three of these had 
as a central concept the exchange of 
ideas (“exchange of ideas provides 
valuable social experience,” “provides 
opportunities to exchange ideas with 
peers of professional authority,” and 
“exchange of ideas stimulates think- 
ing and understanding”). While no 
one of these opinions took first posi- 
tion, the reports in the three combined 
establish “exchange of ideas” as by 
far the greatest advantage in the use 
of group approaches. The saving of 
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time is also a major advantage in the 
use of group approach techniques. 
This finding is in complete accord 
with the growing educational concept 
that a great deal can be learned by 
interaction. Use of interaction type 
experiences has spread and is contin- 
uing to spread into many areas of in- 
dustry and government as well as in 
education. 

10. Disadvantages found in the 
use of group approach methods were 
that it may not uncover real problems 
and that it does not take care of spe- 
cific problems. This points to the 
need for the application of maximum 
skills on the part of student personnel 
workers in attempting to reach basic 
problems and at the same time it em- 
phasizes the need for full apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the use of group 
techniques is neither possible nor de- 
sirable as a complete substitute for in- 
dividual counseling. Student person- 
nel workers must never forget that 
the maximum development of the in- 
dividual is their ultimate goal; that 
individual and personal identity must 
be maintained; and that the innately 
personal nature of some problems 
makes individual counseling impera- 
tive. 

11. In its relationship to effective- 
ness of group approach methods, 
group composition is considered under 
three broad headings: structure, pro- 
cedures, and membership. Group 
structure, whether formal or infor- 
mal, has little relationship to effec- 
tiveness. Procedures have far more 
significance, and those which are dem- 
ocratic or semi-democratic are highly 
preferable to those which are author'- 
tarian or semi-authoritarian. Mem- 
bership also has a direct relationship 
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to effectiveness. Groups with mixed 
membership as to age and sex are 
more satisfactory than homogeneous 
groups. Individuals with common or 
similar problems also contribute to 
group strength. 

12. In the greatest number of in- 
stances as evidenced by responses to 
the questionnaires, good background 
of information and knowledge perti- 
nent to the problem is the primary 
qualification of a group leader. Effec- 
tive leadership and ability to explain 
and/or persuade are only slightly less 
important. 

13. Undoubtedly the type of in- 
structional material used and the size 
of the group have a bearing upon 
effectiveness, but it was not possible 
to make a general finding in these 
areas other than that the relationship 
of these two factors varies and is 
largely dependent upon the particular 
group approach used. 

14. As might be expected physical 
comfort is shown to have a direct re- 
lationship to effectiveness, but the de- 
gree to which it affects actual results 
could not be measured. 

15. Group approach methods are 
generally regarded as aids or adjuncts 
to individual counseling, rather than 
a substitute for it. The reports indi- 
cate that they are used either as a pre- 
liminary or follow-up technique, or 
used concurrently with individual 
counseling in the great majority of 
instances. 

_16. In evaluating general effec- 
tiveness, giving consideration to the 
various factors which have direct or 
indirect relationship, group methods 
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are considered to be satisfactory in 
most instances. Such a finding would 
be inevitable. Continued use mani- 
fests a reasonable degree of satisfac- 
tion. 


Summary. Economy is undoubted- 
ly a factor affecting the use of group 
approach methods, since they are used 
more frequently on the campus of 
5,000 and more students, although 
the emphasis placed on their many 
advantages probably indicates an even 
stronger reason for their use. Why 
they are used more extensively with 
females than males is not clear, nor 
why more in church-related than in 
other schools. 


While they may not uncover real 
problems nor take care of specific 
problems, these disadvantages may be 
alleviated in future experience with 
the method. They are not a substi- 
tute for individual but rather an aid 
or adjunct to it. 


Membership composition and pro- 
cedure have a much greater bearing 
on the effectiveness of group approach 
techniques than does organizational 
structure. Through experience and 
research into the strengths and weak- 
nesses of this approach, methods can 
be refined and improved toward 
greater effectiveness. The present 
study may serve as a measure of the 
extent and usefulness of the methods, 
as a standard for evaluating individ- 
ual use and effectiveness and as a 
guide for the desirability for further 
use, more critical analyses and more 
objective and authoritative evalua- 
tion. 








A Study of Married Women College Students 


ANNE M. LEE 


An increasing number of married 
women students are enrolling in our 
colleges each year in their quests for 
economic security, status, self-fulfill- 
ment or sheer relief from boredom. 
They come with dogged determina- 
tion to reach their goals in the face of 
what appear to be rather unsurmount- 
able obstacles. They are confronted 
with problems peculiar to their own 
family situations and must concern 
themselves with such matters as chil- 
dren, relatives, homemaking respon- 
sibilities, finances, and unusual study 
schedules. Very little, if any, guid- 
ance is available to them. Often it is 
needed—badly! 

With the increasing demands of to- 
day’s world for capable, well-oriented 
individuals to carry on the responsi- 
bilities of our complex civilization, it 
becomes essential that all available 
human resources be investigated, de- 
veloped, and utilized to the best ad- 
vantage. One of society’s greatest un- 
tapped resources is womanpower. 

A study of the 1955 Indiana high 
school graduates ranking in the upper 
10 per cent of their class showed that 
36 percent of the capable women stu- 
‘dents did not go on to college, where- 
as only 15 percent of the capable men 
students failed to continue their edu- 
cation (5). Marriage was a major 
contributing factor in the failure of 
the women to continue their educa- 
tion beyond the high school. Even 
though our young women marry at an 
early age, ways must be found to mo- 
tivate them to continue their educa- 
tion beyond the high school. The 


capable woman must be stimulated so 
that she may stay alive intellectually 
during the childbearing and child- 
rearing period. If her education is 
limited before this stage she usually 
forfeits the opportunity for a richer, 
fuller, more cultivated life for her- 
self, her family, and society. She will 
have difficulty finding a satisfying, 
stimulating role to enjoy when her 
children are grown because she is in- 
adequately prepared personally and 
professionally to meet the challenges 
of these times. 

Flexible college programs which 
would permit women to combine edu- 
cation and family responsibilities 
would do much to foster the realiza- 
tion of the greatest potential of the 
nation’s most capable womanpower. 
Status studies of married women at 
various types of institutions would 
provide data on needs, problems, atti- 
tudes, and would serve to give direc- 
tion for initiating programs keyed to 
the needs of married women students. 
Such programs would reflect an 
awareness of the varied roles of mar- 
ried women students, the continuities 
and discontinuities in their lives, and 
equip them more adequately to lead 
full and creative lives at different 
stages. 

Many studies dealing with the 
problems of married students on the 
campus have been discussed in popv- 
lar and professional periodicals under 
such titles as Bridal Suites in the 
Ivory Tower (1), To Love, Honor, 
Obey, and Study (2), and The Mar- 
ried Student on the Campus (3). Inf 
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contrast to these reports which have 
dealt with married couples, a study 
carried on at Indiana State Teachers 
College during the spring term of 
1959 focused attention on married 
women college students. In this 
study, trends in enrollments of mar- 
ried women students were analyzed, 
their problem and their academic 
achievement as compared with un- 
married women students were deter- 
mined, and implications for meeting 
their needs were explored. 

Questionnaires were filled out by 
267 married women students enrolled 
at Indiana State Teachers College 
during the spring term of 1959. 
These questionnaires were constructed 
to gather personal and family data 
regarding married women students, 
to ascertain their attitudes and the 
attitudes of their families and friends 
toward their dual roles, to determine 
the problems which they faced as stu- 
dents and homemakers, and to obtain 
their suggestions as to ways in which 
the college might serve them better. 
Interviews were held with twenty 
full-time married undergraduate 
women students who comprised a 20 
percent stratified random sample 
chosen from six groups of these stu- 
dents divided according to the num- 
ber and the ages of their children. 
Information regarding time utiliza- 
tion and the persistent problems of 
these women were obtained in these 
interviews. 


Enrollment Trends of Married 
Women Students 


Approximately one fourth of the 
women enrolled at Indiana State 
Teachers College during the spring 


term 1959 were married. As might 
be expected, the percentage of college 
women who were married was highest 
in the older age groups. One out of 
eight women in the 18 to 25 year old 
group was married; one out of two 
women in the 25 to 34 year old 
group; three out of four of all women 
students over 34 years old were mar- 
ried. 

Even though the highest percent- 
ages of married women students were 
in the older age groups, the greatest 
number of the married women at In- 
diana State Teachers College were in 
the age bracket, 21 to 23 years. These 
data reflect the current trend toward 
younger marriages and the increasing 
acceptance of marriage as a college 
way of life. An up-swing in the en- 
rollments of married women occurred 
between their ages of 40 years and 
50 years. Perhaps these women found 
that home responsibilities had less- 
ened enough so that they could return 
to college. On the other hand, finan- 
cial pressures felt with their growing 
children may have motivated them to 
prepare themselves for the much ad- 
vertised and remunerative teaching 
positions. Over half of the under- 
graduate women majoring in elemen- 
tary education were married. Ninety 
per cent of the married women were 
vocationally oriented; most of them 
were intent on completing require- 
ments for teacher certification in vari- 
ous subject areas. In interviews, sev- 
eral women expressed dissatisfaction 
with their roles and a yearning for the 
status and stimulation which they 
might achieve through a college de- 
gee. 


Approxmiately three out of five of 
the married women students were at- 
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tending on a part-time basis. These 
women were limited to classes which 
were scheduled at convenient hours 
when they were free of home or work 
responsibilities. Three-fourths of the 
entire enrollment in evening and Sat- 
urday classes were married women 
students. Many of these drove as 
much as sixty miles one way to enroll 
in classes to complete license require- 
ments for teaching. They were frus- 
trated by schedule and geographic 
difficulties which prevented their use 
of library facilities. College professors 
expressed resentment at these limita- 
tions which impelled them to resort 
to textbook teaching. 

One-fifth of the married women 
students had husbands who were stu- 
dents at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. In contrast, only one out of 
eight of the married men students 
had wives who were enrolled at the 
college. There is little doubt that 
when financial limitations or time pres- 
sures which arise from family respon- 
sibilities are imposed, it is the wife 
who quits school. Pregnancies, many 
of them unwanted, often interrupt or 
terminate college careers for women. 


Comparative Academic Achievement 
of Married and Unmarried Women 
Students 


No significant differences were 
found between 56 matched pairs of 
full-time undergraduate married and 
unmarried college women equated on 
the basis of college class, age, and pre- 
dicted point-hour ratio. It may be in- 
fered that the stabilizing effect which 
marriage has on study habits may be 
offset by the increased responsibilities 
and time pressures which married 
women students face. 


In the literature there is general 
agreement that marriage may increase 
the application to learning but that it 
detracts from the meaningful campus 
activities which contribute attitudes, 
values, and understanding so essential 
to the educated individual. The rush! 
rush! rush! of work schedules and the 
attendant fatigue leave little time for 
exchange of ideas with fellow stu- 
dents, for worthwhile leisure reading 
and recreational activities. Faculty 
counselors faced with making conces- 
sions to these students who find it im- 
possible to complete assignments or 
to follow the schedules set up for 
“unencumbered” students are reluc- 
tant to accept the suggestion given by 
Mabel Newcomer that: 


It should be made easier for the woman who 
marries early to complete her college course. 
However much one may deplore the early 
marriages, putting academic difficulties in the 
way is more likely to interfere with the col- 
lege course than the marriage. To this end 
it is important to offer advanced placement 
with credit; to provide more opportunities for 
a longer academic year which makes it possi- 
ble to finish the undergraduate course in three 
years, say, rather than four and to get more 
cooperation among the colleges so that the stu- 
dent living where her husband’s work hap- 
pens to be can finish her course at a nearby 
institution without having to lose credits al- 
ready earned (4). 


Goals, Attitudes and Opinions of 
Married Women Students and the 
Attitudes of their Families and 
Friends 


Married women students were al- 
most unanimous in their opinions that 
combining college and marriage had 
strengthened their marriages. How- 
ever, in spite of their enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the combination of col- 
lege and marriage, a very high per- 
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centage of the older women indicated 
that they wished they had graduated 
before marriage. From their vantage 
point of greater maturity and experi- 
ence, the older married women stu- 
dents in their answers to the question 
“Do you wish you had graduated be- 
fore marriage?” affirmed the perplex- 
ities and concerns which married 
women college students face in their 
dual roles. Perhaps the Persian phi- 
losopher, Omar Khayyam, might 
well be quoted: 


“Not one returns to tell us of the 
route 

Which, to discover, we must travel 
too!” 


It would be an interesting study, 
projected far into the future, to de- 
termine the kind of advice and guid- 
ance which married women college 
students give their daughters when 
these daughters reach the college 
threshold. And another study, also 
projected far into the future, might 
well determine whether their daugh- 
ters heed the advice, or whether they 
feel as did their mothers before them: 
“Be that as it may, the situation now 
is different!” 


In general, the attitudes of family 
members and friends toward the at- 
tendance at college of married women 
students were quite favorable. When 
analyzing the attitudes further, it was 
interesting to note that married wom- 
en students 25 years old and young- 
er were faced with fewer discouraging 
attitudes than were the students 26 
years old and older. Fathers-in-law 
and mothers-in-law gave the least ap- 
proval and were cited most often as 
being discouraging, or merely toler- 
ant, rather than encouraging. 


Problems of Married Women 
Students 


Time pressures were the source of 
most of the problems mentioned by 
the married women students. Many 
of the relationship pressures as well 
as the relaxation and recreation pres- 
sures may have stemmed from a lack 
of time. Frustrations which the mar- 
ried women students felt were ex- 
pressed in such statements as: 


Not enough time to spend together. Never 
able to relax. Meals are prepared ‘on the run,’ 
hence not always something to look forward 
to. 
Tired at night. Can’t find time to get all 
the housework and studying done. 

Practically all social life has to be elimi- 
nated. I work all of the time. 

Many times I feel that I have not completed 
anything but go from one to another without 
being completely prepared. 

Not enough time for regular household du- 
ties. Physical fatigue affects my patience with 
the family. Mental strain of all responsibili- 
ties may lessen my effectiveness in all roles I 
have; homemaker, mother, teacher, student. 


The married women students spent 
an average of 52 hours each week on 
homemaking duties and more hours 
than this if they had young children 
under twelve years of age. The aver- 
age time, approximately 38 hours, 
used by married women students for 
college and college activities was quite 
comparable to the averages reported 
by investigators who have done more 
extensive time studies, 


Unlike campus couples who are 
burdened by financial problems, most 
of the married women students who 
were interviewed in this study felt 
that they had adequate financial re- 
sources. Their funds came from their 
own work, the work of their hus- 
bands, their savings, and from their 
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parents. Parents-in-law gave very 
little financial support. 

The need for counseling services 
was mentioned most frequently by 
married women students. Although a 
large majority of students felt that 
combining college and marriage had 
strengthened rather than hindered 
their marriages, there was a minority 
who felt that the combination of col- 
lege and homemaking had hindered 
marital happiness. This minority 
should certainly not be ignored. Fur- 
thermore, it may be that the state- 
ment of the questions regarding mari- 
tal happiness elicited favorable re- 
sponses which may not have been en- 
tirely valid. Certainly their validity 
should be questioned when about two- 
thirds of the older women responded 
in the affirmative to the question “Do 
you wish you had graduated from 
college before marriage?” All of these 
considerations highlight the need for 
realistic counseling and guidance for 
college women before and after their 
marriage. 

The scheduling of classes to meet 
the needs of married women students 
should be encouraged wherever it is 
feasible. In this study the most de- 
sired hours for classes were the morn- 
ing hours. Since many students com- 
mute and many others are employed 
part-time, the demand for morning 
classes may exceed the facilities and 
staff available. It is questionable 
whether married women students 
should be favored above other stu- 
dents, especially those students who 
must work for financial reasons and 
whose working hours call for prefer- 
ential scheduling. 

Facilities relating to housing, child 
care, and recreation were desired by 
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the married women students. A sur- 
vey of eight state-supported institu- 
tions comparable to Indiana State 
Teachers College revealed that some 
attempts were being made to adjust 
to the needs of married women stu- 
dents in the already established 
framework for meeting needs and 
handling student problems. Seven 
out of eight gave some consideration 
to housing their married students. 
Little was being done toward survey- 
ing the needs of married students or 
toward providing special counseling 
facilities to assist them with their 
problems. 


Implications and Recommendations 


From this investigation and a study 
of related literature, several recom- 
mendations seem justified. They re- 
volve around two major goals: first, 
instilling the values of a liberal col- 
lege education for all capable women, 
preferably before marriage; second, 
motivating and helping women 
achieve liberal college educations, 
after their marriage. Both of these 
goals would involve reconstruction of 
attitudes in our society which would 
free our educational system of preju- 
dice against women and the subtle 
factors which impede their achieve- 
ment. 

It is recommended that studies be 
initiated to find effective ways of mo- 
tivating capable young women to ac- 
cept realistic goals and to see the 
values of completing college before 
marriage. Preferably such programs 
should be focused on the early adoles- 
cent years before young women be- 
come emotionally involved and tem- 
porarily “untouchable.” 


Local women’s professional and 
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other groups could be used much 
more extensively in the home com- 
munities to supplement high school 
counseling. 

Counseling facilities geared to the 
needs of college women with empha- 
sis on long term as well as short term 
goals should be expanded. College 
women should be instilled with a true 
prospective of the years ahead and a 
realization that roles in marriage 
change with age. At the freshman 
level women students should be made 
aware of the precarious position of the 
student who seeks to combine college 
and homemaking; unless her family 
give substantial financial support and 
their ungrudging consent and ap- 
proval, she is the one most likely to 
be short-changed in the long run. For 
those college women who choose to 
carry the dual responsibilities of col- 
lege and homemaking, counseling fa- 
cilities should be made available. 

Flexible college programs which 
would permit women to combine edu- 
cation and family responsibilities 
should be encouraged. Such programs 
would reflect an awareness of the 
varied roles of married women, the 
continuities and discontinuities in their 
lives, and equip them more adequate- 
ly to lead full and creative lives at 
different stages. Such programs 
would serve to ward off the frustra- 
tions which are reported repeatedly 
in the literature, that capable women 
who have not had the advantage of 
higher education feel a lack in this 
respect more than in any other. 

It is recornmended that child care 
facilities in keeping with current phi- 
losophies of child growth and devel- 
opment be explored and expanded in 
the college community. Such facili- 


ties would insure the development of 
happy, well-integrated children and 
would allow their student mothers 
time to continue their education. 

Colleges and universities when 
contemplating their housing needs 
should plan for married students as 
they long have for their single stu- 
dents, since it appears reasonable to 
assume that married students are here 
to stay. More and more institutions 
are taking the position that all stu- 
dents, married or single, should be 
housed adequately if they are to get 
the most from their college experi- 
ences. 


It is urged that increased accept- 
ance of married women students by 
college faculty members be encour- 
aged. A concern of these women, 
voiced frequently in their conferences, 
was that they met with faculty resent- 
ment and prejudice. It is important 
that ways be found to aid married 
college women to accept and achieve 
desirable goals with a minimum of 
frustration and tension. 
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Some Samples of Freedoms for 


Women Students in Higher Education 


ELIZABETH HARTSHORN 


Important creative freedoms for 
women have been difficult to gain, not 
primarily because of the lack of wom- 
en’s talents, but largely because of the 
perceptions concerning women mem- 
bers of society which have prevailed 
during the particular historical period 
under consideration. The search, 
therefore, may never end and the ex- 
pressions of freedom within various 
social institutions will continue to be 
controversial. However, if objectively 
approached and participated in, does 
not controversy have its place in the 
expansion of our thinking, the devel- 
opment of our philosophy and the 
assessment of our operating practices? 

The present approaches to greater 
freedom for women are relative to 
time and place; are samples of some 
institutions’ behavior; are in no way 
final answers; assuredly will later 
give way to change and exist only as 
a part of the organic state of change. 
While widespread agreement may be 
possible in this theoretical under- 
standing of the meaning and implica- 
tions of freedom, the findings of this 
study showed a diversity in the pro- 
vision of opportunities for college and 
university students to experience ma- 
turing freedoms, diversities in the cli- 
mate of freedom within which the 
representative respondents operate 
and their own freeness and openness 
as individual persons. 

An informal letter and question- 


naire were sent to two groups of insti- 
tutions of higher education; first, col- 
leges and universities which, in the 
opinion of the author, seemed to rep- 
resent a cross section of institutions of 
higher education across the country, 
and second, colleges and universities 
with known-to-the-author experi- 
ments, stimulating approaches in the 
academic or non-academic areas of 
higher education. The questionnaire 
used was entitled: “Summary of Ex- 
citing, Non-Traditional Approaches 
to Higher Education for Women in 
Academic and Non-Academic Areas.” 
Instructions regarding the use of a 
blank sheet of paper were: “For your 
answer please use the space below and 
more too, if needed. Thank you very 
much.” Seventy-five inquiries were 
made and approximately 50 people 
responded. The responses ranged 
from representatives of large univer- 
sities, such as the University of Mich- 
igan and Indiana University, and 
medium-sized universities as the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Washington State 
University, to smaller schools repre- 
sented by Reed College, Colorado 
Woman’s College, Vassar, Smith, 
Mt. Holyoke Colleges, Denison Uni- 
versity, and the smallest college in 
the selected sample, Sarah Lawrence 
College. The respondents were very 
generous in sharing information and 
in discussing the concept of freedom 
and the practices for implementing 
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experiences in mature freedom. 


A majority of those who replied 
appeared to be apologetic that there 
seemed to be nothing in their institu- 
tions’ program worthy of reporting. 
Perhaps, had all been able to sit 
down and talk together, each would 
have found something in her own 
program which did represent a 
unique approach to maturing experi- 
ences related to student freedoms or 
a climate permitting genuine free- 
doms. One person questioned the pos- 
sibility of real freedom for women 
since woman is “both biologically and 
physiologically keyed to special 
rhythms of life structure and life- 
behavior.” Other persons were appre- 
hensive of being classed with “radical 
innovators” and showed preference 
for flexibility and temperate change. 
Another raised this question: “If stu- 
dent responsibility is one of the things 
for which we are educating, is grant- 
ing of greater freedoms the answer?” 


ACADEMIC PRoGRAMS 


Since the academic life is at the core 
of an institution’s being, the writer as- 
sumes that the various roles of the 
Deans of Students, Deans of Women, 
Counselors, can be as closely inter- 
woven with the academic emphases 
and trends of college and university 
programs as with the perhaps more 
usual and familiar non-academic 
realm. The material which showed 
seemingly significant, original, and 
creative approaches to greater aca- 
demic freedom and depth for individ- 
ual students appeared to come from 
smaller colleges and more specifically 
from the women’s colleges and the 
smaller universities. Could the seem- 
ing lack in some large universities be 
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a function of admission policies, large 
numbers of students, lack of method- 
ological imagination and flexibility on 
part of faculty, pride in bigness, pleas- 
ure in directing and manipulating 
masses, or just the fact that respon- 
dents did not see their own university 
programs as unique where possibly 
uniqueness may have been present? 
Perhaps what was reported might 
even have been a factor of the per- 
sonality of the respondent, and per- 
haps there are many other good ideas 
in colleges beyond our limited sample. 


There seemed to be a trend toward 
giving undergraduate students a 
wider opportunity to search in their 
learning as well as to be formally 
taught. Opportunities for honors 
work and independent study repre- 
sented part of the academic freedoms 
offered in several institutions. Senior 
seminars and comprehensive exami- 
nations in major fields were becoming 
indigenous to many college programs 
as was the encouragement given to 
advanced and individualized study. 
Curriculum changes were being made 
both in content and through manipu- 
lation of academic schedules. 

Two women’s colleges and one co- 
educational college (approximate 
sizes, 500-1500) reported themselves 
in the process of developing or im- 
plementing new approaches and em- 
phases. Over a period of a year and 
a half one faculty (Vassar) had 
brought about curricular changes 
which in essence mean that there are 
no general education or core course 
requirements. Students may fulfill 
the general requirements at any time 
during their undergraduate work, be- 
cause “diversity of interests and aims 
among students is better served by a 
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variety of courses with correlation of 
material left as much as possible to 
the student.” The changes were 
pointed in three directions: first, to 
encourage independent, early, and de- 
cisive choice by students of their 
undergraduate courses, second to en- 
courage progression in depth of learn- 
ing as opposed to aimless, wide-scat- 
tering elections, and third, to encour- 
age them to learn to work with in- 
creasing independence. Two points 
may be of particular interest: the in- 
clusion of a unit of independent work 
for all students, and an experimental 
honors program open to qualified stu- 
dents in the middle of freshman year. 
This latter group is to be freed from 
most requirements except those of 120 
points for the bachelor’s degree and 
a sound major and minor program 
(2). 

A second less usual approach is fol- 
lowed in a small woman’s college 
where the “student as an individual 
is more important than the commu- 
nity” (Sarah Lawrence). Class size 
ranges from 6 to 15 students and a 
large amount of time is spent in in- 
dividual conferences with professors 
so that there is a possibility of much 
discussion and interchange and a test- 
ing not just of transmission of ideas 
or information given by the professor, 
but also of the students’ understand- 
ing and use of the teacher’s projects 
in his association with them. In this 
college there are no fixed course re- 
quirements, although courses are not 
elected without plan. Rather, with 
a don or faculty counselor, who serves 
with a particular student for four 
years, programs are planned “in light 
of each student’s particular abilities 
and educational needs.” Also, in this 
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same college, each student’s education 
is evaluated not in terms of grades, 
but in light of the college’s standards 
which are based on its educational 
purpose. 

The third institution, a coeduca- 
tional college (Colby), after a year 
and a half of study has developed a 
plan “to end the _post-Christmas 
slump and make students accept more 
responsibility for individual study.” 
The formal program for all students 
will end at Christmas, and the month 
of January will be set aside for in- 
dependent study before the second 
semester begins. Freshman will work 
on a common program as an entire 
class. Sophomores will do independ- 
ent study in majors. Juniors and 
seniors will be responsible for papers 
or a rigorous examination. 

In the non-course academic area 
various replies described practices or 
ways of living which tried to integrate, 
to a degree greater than previously, 
faculty-student relationships by pro- 
viding the opportunity for discussion 
and debate in their living situations. 
There seemed to be increasing accept- 
ance and desire for students to serve 
with equal status on faculty and ad- 
ministrative committees that relate to 
policy making, admission, curriculum 
building and evaluation, faculty eval- 
uations, and various other areas. 
There was a general recognition of 
the value of providing opportunity 
for informal relationships and non- 
class intellectual exchange between 
faculty and students. Faculty fellows’ 
living in residence has long been the 
practice in some colleges and univer- 
sities. There was evidence from the 
reports received that this relationship 
may in the future be left less to chance 
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and come about because of more care- 
fully integrated and planned pro- 
grams. 

Two larger universities, the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and Stanford 
University, had plans which encour- 
aged informal student-faculty con- 
tact with resulting discussion and de- 
bate through the channel of the resi- 
dence hall programs. One (Colo- 
rado) was stimulated to a re-evalua- 
tion of its programs because of such 
negative criticism of the residence 
programs as: “inadequate student- 
faculty contact, inadequate intellectual 
atmosphere, poor study facilities, and 
the absence of a well-integrated coun- 
seling and faculty advising program.” 
These two institutions, in their own 
unique ways, are bringing faculty into 
the residences on a type of fellow or 
associate basis giving faculty latitude 
to develop with students those pro- 
grams which are an extension of the 
academic educational opportunities 
of these universities, such as art ex- 
hibits, foreign films, suggested read- 
ing lists, book displays, music hours, 
speakers, discussion and opportunities 
to dine with students. Also, the hon- 
ors seminar in the halls, provision of 
office space and conference rooms for 
faculty fellows in one of these uni- 
versities expands the free choice of 
the student to seek exciting and ad- 
vanced academic fare and personal 
relationships. 

Perhaps the large university can 
best meet the challenge of the smaller 
for individualization of its academic 
offerings through the creative use of 
its residences. However, the smaller 
residential college also utilizes similar 
types of programs and, therefore, 
might seem to provide for students 


a double-barreled advantage in for- 
mal and informal academic program 
offerings. 


Non-AcaDEMIC PROGRAMS 


In the non-academic aspects of the 
college and university programs re- 
ported, it appeared that certain flexi- 
bility or freedom-type situations were 
evident in three areas: housing, stu- 
dent activities and social responsibil- 
ity. Whether the portions of pro- 
grams presented here represent situa- 
tions for growth toward maturity and 
responsible freeness, the reader may 
wish to evaluate and decide. 

Housing. Interesting aspects of 
residence living seem to fall into cate- 
gories related to architectural types, 
organization and responsibilities of 
student personnel, and flexibility and 
freedom of choice in living group 
hours. 

Stanford University has attempted 
to build into the architectural scheme 
of its most recent residential buildings 
an atmosphere which promotes indi- 
viduality and freedom. A group of 
units, housing 50 persons each, are 
joined only by a common institutional 
kitchen; otherwise the students, 
helped by the architecture, are free 
to create an individual group life of 
their own through separate house 
governments, and the use of separate 
dining rooms and lounges. Other 
colleges and universities described 
apartment, suite-living and coopera- 
tive apartment plans similar to facili- 
ties with which students might live 
later in the work or family world. At 
Brigham Young University where 
63 per cent of the women (50 per 
cent freshmen) live in an apartment 
situation, the philosophy embodied in 
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the plan is the “family” concept and 
cooperative living. 

The latter situation was described 
as follows: 


Each group has its own kitchen and study area 
equipped with modern, apartment sized stoves, 
refrigerators, and cabinet space. Each group 
is responsible for the upkeep of the apartment, 
plus a proportionate share of the upkeep of 
the general public area, for their own meal 
planning, buying, and food preparation. —Two 
home economics laboratories are located within 
the project. These are open throughout the 
day and evening, staffed by home economics 
consultants, and available to any girl who de- 
sires help in any phase of housekeeping, 
budgeting, sewing, and the like. They provide 
bi-weekly foods demonstrations, as well as 
weekly menus, and recipes. They also go, on 
invitation, to the apartment of any group to 
give special help. Two-thirds of the buildings 
are supervised by head resident couples. . . . 
The other one-third of the halls are supervised 
by senior students who are responsible to one 
of the head residents (2). 


Indiana University has recently 
combined parts of its men’s and 


women’s residence hall program. 
Four of its six centers house both men 
and women, from 700 to 1200 stu- 
dents, and each is coordinated by a 
Head Counselor. The challenge for 
women to be on equal status with 
men, when they had previously been 
responsible for their separate affairs 
from a governmental standpoint, 
seemed to be an interesting and im- 
portant concept. 


Throughout this year, representatives from 
the Men’s Residence Halls Association and 
the Women’s Residence Halls Association have 
worked to find common grounds. Some of the 
areas which were of most concern to the 
women appeared to be: (a) closing hours: 
should men have any enforcement? (b) leader- 
ship opportunities: would the men have all or 
the greater part of the offices? (c) do men 
handle discipline differently than women, so 
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that there cannot be joint judicial boards? 
(d) are the men s0 politically inclined that 
women cannot compete with them in campus 
politics? (e) what would happen to the tra- 
ditional ‘solid, well-organized women’s pro- 
gram’ which the men did not have? (3) 

[After a semester and a half of discussion 
and planning, a combined government was 
developed. ] 

The solutions tended to center around the 
consensus of students that: (1) Women should 
learn to meet the competition of men on the 
campus if they are to do so in the ‘work’ 
world and communities; (2) There were cer- 
tain areas of discipline best handled by women 
for women and men for men; (3) There 
needed to be representation of all factions in 
a government, thus both men and women; 
(4) There was mutual respect between the 
men and women officers as they did their joint 
planning. 

Denison University has developed 
its present residence plan on the belief 
that unless given an opportunity to 
live in freedom and with responsibil- 
ity, this type of behavior will less 
likely be learned or come about. The 
operating plan provides that upper- 
class women administer their resi- 
dences under the leadership of an 
elected president, vice-president and 
house council in every aspect except 
maintenance, and with no older adult 
in residence. A counselor, trained at 
Master’s degree level, lives in an 
apartment near the area ready to work 
functionally with individuals or 
groups on a “we” basis, not a “they- 
you” or a “my girls” basis. The hon- 
or system in operation within this resi- 
dence plan provides that each indi- 
vidual is responsible for the standards 
of group living, for herself, and for 
others in her group should there be 
irresponsibility or antisocial behavior. 
There is no selection of upperclass 
students to live under this plan. It is 
a way of life now four years old. 
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Closing Hours. Closing hours are 
the ubiquitous challenge to women’s 
freedom, and this study shows them 
to be complicated by public relations 
about safety and by the student’s de- 
sire to escape home controls. Limita- 
tions were still the rule, but the ex- 
ceptions were many. At Stanford in 
upperclass residences, women have 
front door keys; at Denison, seniors 
may extend their hours outside the 
residence for study or other reasons. 
At Emory, the limit is 1:30 a.m. 
every night, but the student exercises 
her discretion as to the use and need 
of additional time. Assumption of 
“responsible freedom” is the term 
most used. One of the responding 
deans said: “In trying to analyze why 
this College has become popular with 
the women, I cannot help but feel 
that the University’s attitude toward 
student responsibility has been one of 
the primary factors. It is an attitude 
which prevails not only in the class- 
room but in non-academic areas as 
well. Women students have accepted 
the challenge to solve problems, work 
out situations, and have even gone 
above and beyond our expectations in 
certain areas” (4). 

Social Areas. Student social re- 
sponsibility seemed to find its expres- 
sion in two ways: one, in the normal 
entertainment of men in women’s res- 
idences, and two, in situations for 
social drinking. 

Experimentation in the entertain- 
ment of men guests in women’s resi- 
dences is in progress at a number of 
colleges. There has seemed to be an 
eagerness among students to entertain 
each other or to study together in 
ways which are more personal and 
close, such as in their own apartments, 


suites, or rooms. In the instances re- 
ported, this idea was carried out on 
a social open house and a study open 
house basis. 

Acceptance of responsible social 
freedom may find its greatest test at 
various times in the area of drinking. 
Part of the problem also lies in the 
many and varied attitudes regarding 
the use of alcoholic beverages. Colby 
studied the matter of self-responsibil- 
ity and what faculty, students, and 
administration could do to develop a 
sense of it. This study resulted in 
doing away with a rule which flatly 
prohibited any use of liquor on the 
campus and which had been unforce- 
able short of a gestapo system. The 
existing regulation was replaced with 
one which put the responsibility on 
the individual. It was felt that the 
matter of drinking was one of a num- 
ber of things for which students need 
to learn to be responsible for them- 
selves, and therefore a newly devel- 
oped social regulation put drinking in 
the context of one responsibility 
among others, not a red flag waving 
by itself and enticing because of its 
singleness and sense of taboo. The 
philosophy developed is as follows: 

“Responsibility for behavior can 
rest only on the shoulders of the in- 
dividual student. This is true of all 
phases of campus life, including aca- 
demic integrity, relationships between 
students, adherence to college regula- 
tions ‘and the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages. In these areas and in all others 
it is the aim of the college to develop 
in every possible way this responsi- 
bility.” (6) 

At the time of the report it is interest- 
ing to note that the students had han- 
dled things well and the drinking sit- 
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uation seems improved. Also, perhaps 
even more important, faculty-student 
relationships seemed more honest 
after the rule change. 

These highlights from some fifty 
colleges of the attempt to provide 
students with opportunities to exer- 
cise freer, more responsible self- 
directed behavior, may seem normal, 
extreme, cultish or perhaps “much- 
ado-about-nothing.” Granted that 
the degrees of freedom must be 
geared to the level of intelligence, 
value systems, cultural patterns and 
experiential backgrounds of specific 
populations, these experiments point 
to the need for a more systematic 
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analysis of the values and practices in- 
volved in dealing with women stu- 
dents and to the hope that a more sub- 
stantial and realistic basis for action 
can be evolved by their counselors. 
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Current Problems and Programs 


in Residence Halls 


ELLEN FAIRCHILD 


Events which occur in American 
society can be likened to pebbles which 
are dropped into a still pond. As the 
pebble strikes the water, expanding 
concentric circles reflect the original 
impact. The extent of the repercus- 
sions from a single incident is impos- 
sible to trace in its entirety. Similar 
repercussions from historical events 
have been felt on college campuses. 
To the Depression the campus com- 
munity responded with cooperative 
living ventures for students. To the 
aftermath of World War II and the 
return of veterans to civilian life we 


responded with temporary veterans’ 
habitations. 

We are now on the threshold of 
repercussions from the population 
boom. To date we have responded in 
a direct way, by adding space for more 
students in the projected halls: build- 
ings for 200 students must now house 
400: those for 750 could house 1000. 
The impact of these different living 
arrangements on student personality 
and their educational implications are 
not always foreseen. We do not be- 
come aware of either their positive or 
their negative effects until we have 
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opportunity for evaluation after sev- 
eral years of actual operation. 


Architects as well as educators are 
interested in the design of student 
residence halls, and in a bulletin deal- 
ing with this subject the American 
Institute of Architects lists the defects 
of men’s and women’s housing as re- 
ported by deans, architects and stu- 
dents (1). In women’s halls one de- 
fect is the lack of separate lounges for 
the use of residents only. The large 
open public lounges are usurped by 
the dating majority, while the minor- 
ity who do not date report that they 
never have opportunity to sit in the 
colorful upholstered foam _ rubber 
chairs and davenports in_ these 


lounges. They say that they need a 
room for “Members Only” such as 
one finds at an exclusive social club, 


which will at least be available to the 
resident students when they are en- 
tertaining their parents and friends, 
or merely enjoying themselves. To- 
day, the family car has made it easier 
for parents to visit their children liv- 
ing in college halls and the earlier 
ages for dating and marriage place 
greater strain on the public areas of 
any large center housing marriageable 
young women. 

One architect who specialized in 
student living centers reports, “The 
building itself as experienced is even 
more important than the building as 
facility for program.” (2) If this 
experience is one of cleanliness and 
order we are properly judged efficient 
in administrative detail. However, 
good hotels meet this standard and 
since we do not aspire to run hotels 
we must look for standards other than 
mere order and cleanliness. 

This same architect has also advo- 
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cated that “the general architectural 
character should be conducive to re- 
laxed wholesome social life.” (3) 
But relaxed social life smacks of home 
where children can drop sneakers, 
school books, jackets and baseball bats 
as they cast them off. The possibility 
of some 400 late adolescents doing 
this in a residence, in a time when 
each individual from baby to grand- 
mother adds to his or her personal 
possessions each year, poses a prob- 
lem of increasing complexity. The 
large college hall is not to be judged 
in terms of this kind of homelikeness, 
but rather the differences between a 
house and an institution must be ade- 
quately recognized. There is a wel- 
come and greater independence in less 
personal surroundings. The college 
residence hall is not meant to serve a 
small intimate group of persons such 
as a family spanning a generation or 
two in ages, but is presumed to meet 
the needs of a large group of like- 
sexed individuals of approximately 
the same age and maturity. A resi- 
dence hall can better serve groups 
which resemble a camp, a classroom, 
and such groups find it necessary to 
control the numbers and types of per- 
sonal possessions. In judging the 
effectiveness of the physical plant, no 
small import would be the size of the 
trash cans, the holding capacity of 
the incinerator, personal storage facil- 
ities, as well as the provision for op- 
portunities to develop qualities of so- 
cial responsibility and independence. 
A look at what students call their 
place of abode in their own vernacular 
can be very revealing of their morale. 
Whether it is “Greenbrier,” “The 
Barracks,” “Snob Hill,” “Pneumonia 
Gulch,” or “The Cage” reveals not 
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only how the student feels about his 
residence but also how it is seen by 
the campus community in relation to 
social status. The democratic climate 
is in hazard when the personnel office 
must administer housing units of 
varying quality. 

Residence units for students have a 
sociology of their own and we look 
not so much to counterparts such as 
the family or hotel clientele but 
rather as educators interested in hous- 
ing we have a concern in common 
with the sociologist. We hope to set 
up subgroups which are satisfying to 
students and administratively advan- 
tageous. Thus experienced profes- 


sionals in personnel administration in- 
sist that units for approximately 50 
people be built into a new building 
by using natural dividers such as 


wings or floors, walls, corridors, or 
annexes to set off smaller groups from 
the larger whole. Unfortunately 
many students live in recently built 
halls where the nature of interper- 
sonal relations was not considered in 
designing the building, yet intimate 
groups can sometimes be created in 
these halls with ingenious planning. 

Wherever possible it would be wise 
to group individuals together who 
have some common bond. In the in- 
terest of good democratic living and 
sophistication on a college campus it 
would be necessary to by-pass the 
community of feeling resulting from 
common ethnic background, creed, 
or sorority affiliation, and emphasize 
class membership, such as seniors in 
their own quarters with appropriate 
privileges, freshmen together or even 
freshmen and sophomores. Curricu- 
lar affiliation, such as fine arts, music, 
or education may determine those stu- 
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dents to be housed together due to 
the course requirements or study con- 
ditions in their colleges. Another 
type of separation for creating con- 
genial small groups is by selecting in- 
dividuals who would qualify for an 
honors group, a language house, a 
home economics practice house, or a 
cooperative living arrangement. With 
a group of several hundred students, 
where there appear to be no logical 
methods of subdivision, the leader 
might explore with the group the 
possibility of artificially subdividing 
the whole to provide more satisfying 
relationships, in the hope that the 
group would agree to a random selec- 
tion with chance alone creating the 
composition of subgroups to the num- 
ber that they had decided to experi- 
ment with. Such open-minded experi- 
mental approaches to group size with 
subjective case reports and evaluations 
would be a useful contribution in the 
housing field. 

A few years ago three Syracuse 
graduate students made a survey of 
philosophy and practices in the hous- 
ing of undergraduate women in 50 
colleges in the United States (4). 
They found that 27 schools out of 50 
housed freshman women students in 
specific dormitories which were sep- 
arated from upperclass dormitories. 
This practice was most common at 
private universities where 72 percent 
followed this procedure. The finding 
of the study would indicate that a col- 
lege which separated freshman wom- 
en for housing purposes was follow- 
ing what was considered acceptably 
good practice. 

This same study revealed that 
where freshmen were housed alone, 
it was usual to house the three upper- 
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classes together. One college reported 
separate housing for each class, four 
colleges had separate housing for 
senior women, and one school housed 
freshmen and juniors together and 
sophomores and seniors together. 
Reasons given for housing classes 
separately were: to prevent domina- 
tion of the group by a particular class 
due to its size or seniority, to procure 
homogeneity in age and maturity, to 
encourage class unity, to ease the 
freshmen-centered orientation pro- 
gram, to give freshmen experience in 
governing themselves, to permit bet- 
ter supervision of freshmen where 
space is limited and private housing 
can be used for upperclass students, 
and to utilize housing space which did 
not appeal to upperclass women. 
Reasons given by these fifty schools 
for mixing freshmen women with 
upperclass women were: housing space 
did not lend itself to separate class 
housing because the college was small 
or because existing halls could not be 
filled to capacity under this system; 
freshmen gain in social education 
from class contact with upperclass 
women, and freshmen are helped with 
their academic adjustment by this 
same contact. On the basis of this 
study a new hall was opened at Syra- 
cuse for 400 freshmen, but staff mem- 
bers bemoaned the loss of the leaders 
they had come to depend on when 
these students qualified for member- 
ship in upperclass halls. The lack of 
any continuity in the hall member- 
ship from year to year was a serious 
drawback to the establishment of hall 
traditions which help provide for sta- 
bility and control with a large group. 
The decisive factor which deter- 
mines whether freshmen women will 
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be housed separately or not can be 
educational, e.g., to ease freshmen- 
centered orientation or it can simply 
be expedient, i.e., giving freshmen 
the least desirable space since they are 
recent arrivals on campus and are not 
entitled to the privileges which go 
with seniority. At present, the need 
is for knowledge of student reaction 
to the different organizational pat- 
terns. 

In addition to students, residence 
halls house the adult staff who serve 
as directors, assistant directors, coun- 
selors, graduate students, and under- 
graduates in junior staff positions. 

If we wish to have qualified per- 
sonnel supervising residence halls, ad- 
ministrators will have to create a posi- 
tion of defined challenge and respon- 
sibility such as will attract able people 
in a competitive market for academic 
personnel. Above all it will be neces- 
sary to provide living conditions 
which are more permanent and satis- 
fying to professional staff than those 
we currently offer. Graduate interns 
who live with students may be satis- 
fied with a temporary living arrange- 
ment such as a studio bedroom, and 
women at or beyond retirement age 
who maintain an additional small 
home of their own may find the lim- 
ited space of institutional life accept- 
able. However, professionally trained 
women of thirty and forty years of 
age have rich occupational alterna- 
tives,-and therefore they will not 
suffer many of the current restrictions. 
Positions which require living in a 
residence hall may involve quarters 
in an undesirable section of the hall, 
or rooms which must be vacated dur- 
ing vacation periods. Often the space 
is inadequate in size and facility for 
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the counselor’s social needs, with no 
independent outside entrance avail- 
able and no place to keep an auto- 
mobile. Counselors will probably not 
be able to have pets, nor entertain 
relatives and friends, nor wear casual 
clothes, and they are usually on call 
at all hours when college is in session. 
It is not to be wondered that they go 
into public school work or business 
where they can create a style of life 
which gives them freedom to have 
some of the amenities of private life 
in our affluent society. 

As house directors become respon- 
sible for 500 to 1000 students instead 
of from 50 to 150 there are many 
new and difficult problems which 
arise. More autonomy is needed, not 
only to make the position a more re- 
sponsible and significant one but also 
to permit better control of people and 
of situations. Because specialization 
comes into existence with “bigness” 
in administrative organization, a hall 
director may discover that plantings 
around the hall, the dishes, kitchen 
and dining spaces within the building, 
and the parking area are outside her 
jurisdiction and that these areas are 
superintended and used by personnel 
with whom she is not even acquainted. 
In other instances, she may find that 
people supposedly under her organi- 
zationally in the hall must report to 
officers outside the hall, leaving her 
uninformed about matters vital to her 
work. 

The real reason for any building’s 
existence is that it provides for the 
activities or pursuits of the persons 
who are to use it. An architect, who 
we might presume to be primarily 
concerned with form, has written, 
“The prime utility of a building is 
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not that it stand up and resist the ele- 
ments—prime utility is that it serve 
most effectively some human activi- 
ty.” (5) The human activities appro- 
priate to student residences are those 
which “support the objectives of the 
institution” and contribute to supple- 
mentary education, such as group 
membership, leadership and _ social 
competence (6). 

If the objective of higher educa- 
tion is to produce scholars and its cen- 
tral value the “worth of the human 
intellect,” then housing officers must 
be more concerned with the building 
of study facilities, libraries, typing 
rooms, and small conference space 
into their halls rather than recrea- 
tional areas, card rooms, bowling 
alleys, and the like. 

Participation in activities is needed 
to a greater extent by first year stu- 
dents than by those in upper classes. 
A study by Williamson and others 
states that “heavy participation in ac- 
tivities is an undergraduate phenome- 
non to be gradually narrowed as the 
student advances and matures in the 
academic environment” (7). This 
makes it clear that different social 
programs must be planned in upper- 
class halls and in freshmen centers. 

Good participation involves anoth- 
er problem for counselors, the provi- 
sion for all-hall activities versus 
smaller group or sectional projects. 
Dances and holiday celebrations, 
preparation of floats, posters, snow 
sculpture for a hall of 500 to 1000 
residents become so impersonal that 
the committees who plan them may 
feel that their role is as impersonal as 
that of the waitresses behind the 
counter who hand out refreshments 
to several hundred guests. 
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The problem of communication, 
both formal and informal, requires 
an individual study for each residence 
situation. Bulletin boards and an- 
nouncements are seldom effective in 
larger groups. Telephone calls and 
public address systems, and other 
communication procedures must be 
adapted to the habits of students, em- 
ployees, faculty, and counselors. 
What is effective one year in one hall 
or on one campus can rarely be trans- 
lated to another with equal success. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
so much of what we do in the hous- 
ing of students seems mundane and 
ordinary — like common sense. Yet 
hall and housing staff, along with 
many others of the campus, the psy- 
chologist, the chaplain, the president, 
are trying to fathom a mystery—to 
discover those deep recesses of man’s 
make-up which account for his mech- 
anistic as well as his inspirational and 
creative responses, the sum of which 
constitute behavior. Are these inborn, 
acquired, and when acquired inherited 
or are they animal-like responses 
coated with a lacquer of the immedi- 
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ate culture? The challenge of the phi- 
losopher, the scientist, the artist is 
ours, the disparity between what man 
is and what he can become. 
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1962 National Convention 


The next national convention of the National Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors will be held in Chicago, April 11-15, 1962. 


Forms for hotel room reservation and pre-registration will be sent to all 


members well in advance of the meeting. 








Book Routes 


M. EUNICE HILTON 


During this last quarter, of the 
books and pamphlets received at the 
national office for review only a few 
have been designed especially for the 
use or information of guidance and 
personnel workers. The first issue of 
the Guidance Exchange (4) is defi- 
nitely aimed at service to professional 
workers in the guidance field. It cov- 
ers 15 topics in its table of contents 
plus a Counselor’s Exchange and a 
Quotation of the Month. In ten 
mimeographed pages it digests or de- 
scribes articles, pamphlets, books, 
playlets, monographs, films, leaflets, 
posters, news releases, charts, re- 
prints, and announcement sheets (e.g. 
scholarships). Sources of supply and 
prices are given where they are rele- 
vant. Coverage of pertinent materials 
which reach back into 1958 is only 
fair, and there are some strange gaps 
such as no titles from the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The editors lean toward the 
vocational materials in their selec- 
tions; more than ten pages of this 
issue are devoted to occupational lit- 
erature. The annotations throughout 
are good—brief and succinct. How- 
ever, if the Exchange is to be useful 
to any large number of guidance and 
personnel workers, the coverage must 
be wider and the selection of materials 
more discriminating and definitely 
current. 

The Womens’ Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor 
has issued five publications of which 
three should be widely used by our 


membership (10, 11, 12). Their use- 
fulness is self evident in their titles 
and comment is important only upon 
Today’s Woman in Tomorrows 
World, a report of the conference 
held last June celebrating the fortieth 
anniversary of the Women’s Bureau. 
Although I found nothing new in 
speeches or discussion concerning 
woman, her roles or her problems, I 
did find “quotable quotes” from such 
people as Margaret Culkin Banning, 
President Mary I. Bunting and oth- 
ers which can be used to drive home 
points in speeches or reports. The 
emphasis throughout the proceedings 
on woman’s need for realistic guid- 
ance and sources of information at 
every level seems to indicate that in- 
sufficient progress has been made in 
providing for these needs in spite of 
a considerable effort to point them up 
during recent years. 

For members especially concerned 
with higher education, two excellent 
treatises on administration (1, 5) seem 
to be in basic agreement in their pres- 
entations. Duryea (5) says, “It has 
become increasingly imperative that 
participants in the academic operation 
have a clear understanding of the or- 
ganizational structure of their institu- 
tion.” Corson (1), whose long await- 
ed treatise is extensive, agrees al- 
though he does not make such an 
explicit statement. The latter volume 
deserves a careful review of its own 
for it is a book with which personnel 
workers in higher education should 
become familiar. I was glad to see 
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one tangential reference to students 
as customers with little influence on 
administration in their institutions. I 
wish Corson had gone further to dis- 
cuss the virtual captivity of residence 
students in the living and dining situ- 
ation of our campuses. Suffice it to 
say that both Duryea and Corson 
point out that there is more to dis- 
cover than we already know in edu- 
cational administration in higher edu- 
cation. Both raised questions, sug- 
gested areas for research and cited 
considerable literature and completed 
research. It was surprising that none 
of the research studies on the role of 
student personnel officers, including 
those done in the twenties and thirties 
on the status and functions of deans 
of women, were mentioned by either 
author. 


Two other small pamphlets from 
the series on “New Dimensions in 
Higher Education,” The Impact of 
College (6) and The Experimental 
College (7) bring together much 


valuable information about their 
topics, indicate sources, and suggest 
research. One of the better things 
about this series is the questions raised 
on the inside of the back cover of 
each booklet and the invitation to the 
reader to evaluate the material pre- 
sented and to make suggestions or 
supply information for the expanding 
or applying of knowledge in the field 
presented. Again it was a surprise to 
find missing from the literature men- 
tioned in The Impact of College the 
study of student attitudes by Daniel 
Katz and Floyd Allport published in 
1931 and Janet Kelley’s College Life 
and the Mores published in 1949. 
For those who would like a quick 
and easily read discussion of the evo- 
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lution of the liberal arts and curricu- 
lum, Willis Rudy’s historical review 
will be helpful (3). The final pages 
on “considerations for the future” are 
worth the price of the book. One sen- 
tence from the opening paragraph of 
this chapter illustrates the point. He 
says, “While liberal arts colleges 
have been increasingly professional- 
ized during the past half century, 
professional colleges have made ever 
more strenuous efforts to liberalize 
their course of study.” 

One other book in the higher edu- 
cation field deserves special mention, 
Higher Education in the United 
States, The Economic Problem (2). 
Forty-five people contributed to this 
volume including the editor, Sey- 
mour Harris, who wrote the intro- 
ductory chapter. Such outstanding 
names as Frank Bowles, Theodore 
Caplow, Alvin C. Eurich, Everett 
Hughes, John F. Morse, David Ries- 
man, and O. Meredith Wilson are 
among those listed. Also among them 
is the name of Kenneth Dietch, a stu- 
dent at Harvard College. This is a 
large volume which covers the fol- 
lowing topics as related to educational 
and economic issues: pricing and the 
student body, government aid, faculty 
status, experiment in higher educa- 
tion, economics and educational 
values, and investment and endow- 
ment policies. No administrator at 
any level in higher education can af- 
ford to miss the materials available 
here. 

A few general references will be of 
interest to some of our readers; on the 
high school level Schools of Tomor- 
row Today (14) and High Schools 
for a Free Society (15), on the college 
level Attitudes of Liberal Arts Fac- 
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ulty Members Toward Liberal and 
Professional Education (17) and The 
Junior College (13). For those in- 
terested in educational experiments, 
citizenship training, curriculum bal- 
ance and institutional activity, in this 
order, these references are worth- 
while. 


Guidance and personnel workers 
will find the volume on College En- 
trance Examinations (16) which dis- 
cusses preparing for and taking col- 
lege entrance examinations valuable. 
It gives practice tests, exercises and 
study materials. Not only can stu- 
dents be referred to it before he takes 
entrance tests but the guidance worker 
himself can become more knowledge- 
able about the nature of the admis- 
sions hurdle. The preface of the book 
refers to a companion volume, College 
Entrance Counselors, with Directories 
and Career and Scholarship Guides 
which it might be desirable for the 
high school counselor to investigate. 

Although magazines seldom send 
to headquarters reprints of articles of 
special interest to guidance and per- 
sonel workers, nevertheless much ma- 
terial designed for the use of the stu- 
dent and his parents in making im- 
portant decisions is appearing in vari- 
ous magazines and newspapers. For 
instance, the January 1961 issue of 
Coronet includes a “24 page fact- 
packed guide” on how to get into col- 
lege. Look presented “How to get 
into College in the Sixties” in its issue 
of December 6, 1960. Life stirred up 
quite a controversary not long ago 
presenting the same type of material. 
The Denver Post ran a series of arti- 
cles within the last year on problems 
of entering and financing college. We 
should be alert to these materials, 
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making use of the good and correcting 
such misinformation we find as we 
can. We cannot hope to find every- 
thing of the sort printed but alert stu- 
dents will be glad to help by bringing 
in articles they discover. The public 
must be responding positively to what 
is published or so much would not be 
getting into print. More is likely to 
come. It seems to me we should write 
the editors our frank opinions of the 
material they present and make sug- 
gestions for improvements. We might 
even suggest other topics for their 
consideration. At any rate, it is an op- 
portunity to cooperate with mass me- 
dia in our job of working with and 
for youth. 
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New Officers Elected 


In the recent balloting by mail, the following members were elected 


to office in NAWDC: 


Doris M. Sewarp, Dean of Women, University of Kentucky—Treasurer 
Ann E, Wuitcrart, Dean of Girls, Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia 


—Recording Secretary 


Elected last year as President-Elect, Littian M. Jounson, Dean of 


Women, University of Cincinnati, took office as President of NAWDC 
on March 25, 1961. 











University and College Exchange: 
The Foreign Student on Our Campus 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


During the past ten years, the col- 
leges and universities have witnessed 
a steady increase in their foreign stu- 
dent population. In fact, many a cam- 
pus boasts a real cosmopolitan air. 
This new student group has contrib- 
uted many new values to the campus 
as well as many and varied problems 
to challenge those responsible for all 
students. 

Dorothy E. Wells, associate dean of 
students at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, and Hugh Baker, adviser to 
overseas students, are enthusiastic in 
their comments concerning the for- 
eign student on their campus. From 
five overseas students enrolled in 
1947, the number has grown to 275. 
In addition, about 30 foreign teachers 
of English are sent to the college each 
fall, by the United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, to 
study on Fulbright scholarships. Their 
purpose is to learn new methods and 
to improve their own techniques in 
teaching English in their schools at 
home. Two other universities to which 
the Department sends teachers are the 
University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Foreign students arriving in San 
Francisco are met by members of the 
Overseas Council, many of whom are 
foreign students who have been at the 
college and so are able to help the new 
arrivals become acquainted with the 
campus. This arrival program includes 


tours, parties and group gatherings 
which help the new students to meet 
other students and to feel more com- 
fortable in their new surroundings. 

In answering to the language prob- 
lem, which is common to all colleges 
with foreign students, San Francisco 
State has established three levels of 
English instruction. Before register- 
ing in classes, each foreign student is 
given an examination to discover his 
proficiency in English. If he knows 
little of the language, his program 
will include nine units of English 
taught as a foreign language, supple- 
mented by laboratory work in reading, 
writing, and speech. He is also as- 
signed three units of a course in his 
major field. Students with a fair 
knowledge of English take six units 
of English and six units of other sub- 
jects. Those in the advanced group 
take three units of English and nine 
units of subjects in other fields. Stu- 
dents who speak English fluently, are 
able to enter any of the college classes 
without English instruction. 

This is a unique counseling pro- 
gram for overseas students and San 
Francisco State College is one of the 
few institutions in the United States 
which specialize in teaching English 
as a foreign language. 

As Dr. Baker reports, and on this 
all of those counseling students from 
overseas will agree, these students 
have much the same problems, finan- 
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cial, emotional, behavioral, as Amer- 
ican students. However, their prob- 
lems are more acute because they are 
thousands of miles away from home 
and parents. Those at State College 
feel that the foreign students have 
contributed in a very positive way to 
the campus. They have added a great 
deal to the development of the world 
business major, to the classes con- 
cerned with international relations, 
comparative education, and to the 
model United Nations. 


The negative response that may 
result from some students general- 
izing on the basis of the misbehavior 
of one foreign student and vice versa, 
has been more than offset by positive 
relationships. Both the American and 
foreign students gain in a better un- 
derstanding of other people and their 
customs. This is a common response 
and evaluation from the majority of 
those institutions involved with stu- 
dents from other countries. 

Rosina M. Walter, dean of women 
and foreign student adviser at Upsala 
College, East Orange, New Jersey, 
feels that they have a good cross sec- 
tion of the values and problems re- 
sulting from having foreign students. 
On the positive side would be listed 
academic achievement. Over the past 
ten years, several foreign students 
have graduated with honors and a 
good percentage of the students have 
gone on for graduate work. On the 
negative side may be listed the exam- 
ples of those who because of language 
difficulties or too much freedom in our 
society, have not been able to adjust 
to the campus. Miss Walter would 
agree with those foreign student ad- 
visers who recommend that foreign 
students take undergraduate work in 





their own countries for at least two 
years, before coming to the United 
States. 

The most serious problems charac- 
teristic of this group are language and 
finances. Upsala College provides a 
non-credit English course attended by 
both foreign and American students 
with English deficiencies. The Col- 
lege Board of Trustees offer two 
scholarships to two foreign students 
each year and the business office is 
lenient in the timing of college pay- 
ments. 

The most successful activities for 
the foreign students include an In- 
ternational Club which meets twice a 
month. There is an annual Interna- 
tional Weekend with a guest speaker, 
folk dances, and singing by various 
ethnic groups. The students often 
participate in programs for churches, 
P.T.A.’s, or “Y” groups in the area. 
Nearby Montclair provides fine op- 
portunities for home hospitality and 
community programs. 

The State University of Iowa at 
Iowa City believes in making the for- 
eign students as much a part of the 
University and community as possible. 
According to Helen E. Focht, coun- 
selor to women, “we do not assimilate 
them, but integrate them.” Iowa, as 
most other large universities, employs 
a foreign student adviser in the office 
of student affairs. With 48,500 for- 
eign students in the United States in 
1959-60, it is not surprising that the 
many specialists in advising them have 
their own national association to help 
them with their professional work. 

The core of the program at Iowa 
is the International Center which is a 
home provided by the University with 
all of the facilities from kitchen to rec- 
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reation room. The student board of 
directors of the Center includes Amer- 
ican and foreign students. There is a 
faculty advisory committee in addition 
to the hostess who assists with all of 
the activities. For the new students 
at the beginning of the year the Cen- 
ter serves as an orientation center and 
it continues a program, throughout the 
year, which assists foreign students in 
understanding the University and the 
community. Through the Interna- 
tional Center Association, American 
students are involved with foreign 
students in comparative endeavors. 
A series of delightfully written, 
sound, and informative booklets has 
been produced by Mrs. W. Wallace 
Maner, hostess of the Center. These 
handbooks, designed for foreign stu- 
dents, American students, and families, 
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have proved most helpful. Included 
are such titles as The Organized Unit- 
ed States, Entertaining a Foreign 
Guest, The Dating System, Hints for 
Dining at the International Center, 
Foreign Students are Friendly. 

From east to west the deans and ad- 
visers of foreign students are experi- 
encing similar joys and headaches as 
they attempt to meet the problem of 
this new student group on their cam- 
pus. For the majority, this experience 
has brought with it far reaching re- 
wards to the campus, the community, 
and to the student whether foreign or 
American. Certainly, it is a worth- 
while investment towards better inter- 
national understanding. We hope that 
you will share your particular experi- 
ences with us. 





Workshops for Head Residents 


Announcements of summer conferences for head residents. and house- 
mothers have been received in the NAWDC Headquarters Office from the 


following institutions: 


University of Kentucky: Housemothers Training School, June 18-30, 
1961. Direct correspondence to Dr. Doris M. Seward, Dean of Women, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Oregon State College: Hostess and Head Resident Conference, July 


10-19, 1961. 


For further information, write Office of the Dean of 


Women, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Central Missouri State College: Workshop for College Residence Hall 


Personnel, July 10-21, 1961. 


Write Dr. Christine Foster, Dean of 


Women, Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 














The following comments on the 
utilization of community resources 
are taken from an address given by 
Dean F. Berkley, professor of educa- 
tion, Indiana University, to the Indi- 
ana Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors. 


If one views the role of the coun- 
selor in terms of certain functional 
responsibilities, he inevitably isolates 
these into such services as counseling, 
individual inventory, follow-up, place- 
ment, and information. It is with the 
counseling and information services 
that this discussion is concerned. 


It appears that there are three ave- 
nues of action concerned in viewing 
the matter of utilization of commu- 
nity resources. First is the recognition 
of need to utilize community re- 
sources; second the survey of possible 
resources in respective communities; 
and third, the rendering of judgments 
regarding the relative merits of the 
resources. It is with the first two that 
the remarks of Dr. Berkley were di- 
rected. 


Some needs which may come from 
the recognition are: 

_ (1) To provide insight for pupils 
in terms of subsequent career or ed- 
ucational planning, and 

(2) The imperative concern for 
effective public relations. 

We must develop a better under- 
standing of our role so that laymen 
may neither be uninformed or misin- 
formed regarding the guidance serv- 
ices which are provided. 


Secondary School Exchange 


AUDREY B. RUSSELL 
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The second responsibility is to sur- 
vey the possible community resources 
available. As one reviews these, he 
tends to group them in terms of type 
or function, the most important of 
which is the home. The mere recog- 
nition of the conflicting demands be- 
tween school and home necessitates 
our attention to utilize this resource. 
Often it is necessary to take the in- 
itiative, since parents will not take 
leadership without our stimulation. 

Then there are within our commu- 
nities certain service and fraternal or- 
ganizations who assist in such things 
as the purchasing of corrective lenses, 
helping in career days, purchasing in- 
formational materials, and scholar- 
ships. If we do not become person- 
ally involved, there is a very real pos- 
sibility that many of these organiza- 
tions will flounder in their attempts 
to be of service. 

Third, there are a number of char- 
acter-building agencies in most com- 
munities. Among these we might in- 
clude the YM and YWCA, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, etc. School people 
should maintain an active interest in 
these, for the youngsters who find 
their way to our schools are the same 
ones wha are often identified with 
these groups. 

Another area might be classified as 
the welfare agencies, typical among 
them the Red Cross, Family Welfare, 
Child Guidance Clinics, Department 
of Public Welfare, and others. 


Fifth are the governmental agen- 
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cies such as the juvenile court, park 
board, public library, police and fire 
departments, and the state employ- 
ment service. 

Sixth and last is the group which 


we may designate as the miscellaneous 
group, the radio, television, news- 
papers, and the like, who have a par- 
ticular contribution to make to us as 
guidance people. 





News and Notes 


The following members of 
NAWDC have represented the Asso- 
ciation since the last listing in the 
JouRNAL: 

Martha Peterson, Dean of Women, 
The University of Wisconsin, at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 6-7, 1960. 

Ida Long Rogers, Director of Stu- 
dent Life, The George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, at the Inauguration 
of President Herbert Conway Gab- 
hart of Belmont College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, October 7, 1960. 

Virginia Kirkbride, Director of Ac- 
tivities for Women, The George 
Washington University, and Barbara 
Catton, Executive Secretary, NAW- 
DC, at the luncheon meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Inter-Fra- 
ternity Research and Advisory Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C., October 8, 
1960. 

Helen B. Schleman, Dean of Wom- 
en, Purdue University, at the all- 
women conference sponsored by the 
National Council of Women in the 
United States, New York City, Oc- 
tober 12, 1960. 

Agnes G. Tandberg, Dean of 


Women, Chicago Undergraduate Di- 
vision, University of Illinois, at the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Convoca- 
tion at the National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Illinois, October 15, 
1960. 

Julia Lee Hawkins, Dean of Stu- 
dents, Oklahoma College for Women, 
at the Inauguration of President Gar- 
land A. Godfrey of Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma, Oc- 
tober 23, 1960. 

Jean E. Francis, Vice-Principal of 
the Plainfield (N. J.) High School, 
at the Twenty-Fifth Educational 
Conference sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, New York 
City, October 27-28, 1960. 

Bessie B. Collins, Dean of Women, 
University of Delaware, at the In- 
auguration of President J. Meng of 
Hunter College of the City of New 
York, October 31, 1960. 

Ruth O. McCarn, Assistant Dean 
of Students and Director, Vocational 
Guidance and Placement Bureau, 
University of Chicago, at the In- 
auguration of President William 
Graham Cole of Lake Forest College, 
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Lake Forest, Illinois, November 19, 
1960. 

Mira L. Dolley, Dean of Girls, 
Deering High School, Portland, 
Maine, at the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Kenneth T. H. Brooks of Gor- 
ham State Teachers College, Gorham, 
Maine, December 7, 1960. 

Frances E. Falvey, Dean of the 
College, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
and Kate H. Mueller, Professor of 
Higher Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, at the National Conference on 
Higher Education, sponsored by the 
Association for Higher Education 
(NEA), Chicago, March 5-8, 1961. 

The program of the Marshall 
Scholarships for study in universities 
and university colleges in the United 
Kingdom is well described in an arti- 
cle in the October 1960 number of 
Higher Education (a periodical pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion) by Robert W. Morris, formerly 
First Secretary dealing with educa- 
tional matters at the British Embassy 
in Washington. The Marshall schol- 
arships were established by Act of 
Parliament in 1953 “as a memorial, 
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expressing, through the award of uni- 
versity scholarship to American stu- 
dents, the United Kingdom’s grati- 
tude for the generosity of the people 
of the United States in promoting the 
program for European recovery—the 
Marshall Plan.” Mr. Morris reviews 
the history of the program, the pro- 
cedures for selection and the gradual 
expansion of the scheme, and de- 
scribes briefly the results and subse- 
quent careers of various Marshall 
scholars. An interesting note here is 
that the four Marshall scholars who 
have taken First Class honors in their 
final examinations were all women. 

Although it is now past the dead- 
line date for receipt of applications for 
1961, members interested in general 
information about the Marshall 
Scholarships program or in announce- 
ments for 1962 may write to the 
British Consulates-General in the fol- 
lowing cities: New York, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, Chicago, and 
Boston. Information may also be se- 
cured from the First Secretary (Edu- 
cation) at the British Embassy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Change of Address 


Please notify the NAWDC headquarters office promptly whenever you have a change 
in mailing address. 


This applies also to temporary mailing addresses for the summer. Distribution of the 
June issue of the Journal will be greatly facilitated if the headquarters office is notified of 


temporary summer addresses. 


Please send notification to National Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 1201 


Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Summer Workshop in Student Personnel Administration 


Sponsored by the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, WICHITA, KANSAS JUNE 11-16, 1961 


Faculty: 


Housing: 


Rospert W. Merry, Professor, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
and Director of the Institute for University and College Administration 


Lituian M. Jounson, Dean of Women, University of Cincinnati and President, 
NAWDC 


Bessie B. Cortins, Dean of Women, University of Delaware and Vice-President, 
NAWDC ; 


JosepuHinE Fucate, Dean of Women and Director of Student Personnel Services, 
University of Wichita 


James K. Sours, Dean of University College and former Dean of Students, Univer- 
sity of Wichita 


The emphasis will be primarily on personnel work in higher education. The case 
study method will be used to examine problems involving administrative relation- 
ships; communication with faculty; counseling; discipline; contents of records; 
responsibility for keeping information confidential; and student responsibility in 
decision making. 


Participants will be housed in the residence halls near the campus or in air- 
conditioned motels, if preferred, at commercial rates, and will eat in the Campus 
Activities Center. The meetings will be held in air-conditioned buildings. 


Registration—$15.00 

Housing—$2.00 per person per night in double rooms at the dormitory; motel rates 
approximately $6.50 to $8.50 per person 

Meals—$2.50 to $3.00 per day, served in the cafeteria 


Applications and requests for information may be secured from: 
Office of Student Personnel Services 
University of Wichita 
Wichita 8, Kansas 
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Reprints Available 


Special Packet of Reprints of Five Articles 
from the October 1960 youRNAL of NAWDC 


Price per packet 


Motivating Students of All Levels of Ability, 
by Rachel D. Cox 


The Educational Revolution and the Curriculum, 
by Charles E. Keller 


Articulation Between Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
by J. Steele Gow 


A Clinical Diagnostic Case Study for the School Psychologist, 
by Russell N. Cassel 


NEA Project on the Academically Talented, 
by Charles E. Bish 


(Single copies 


Order from: 


National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(Please send payment with order) 











